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SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 

The  Ship  “George.” 

An  Account  of  Her  Voyages,  Masters,  Super¬ 
cargoes  AND  Crews. 

By  George  Granville  Putnam. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  privately  owned  merchant  vessels 
of  this  country  have  been  more  chronicled  than  the  old 
ship  George  of  Salem.  She  was  known  in  her  day,  and 
in  the  present,  as  the  “Salem  School  Ship,”  because  of 
the  fact  that  more  of  the  boys  who  began  their  sea  expe¬ 
rience  in  her  rose  to  be  masters  and  supercargoes  of  ves¬ 
sels  than  was  the  case  with  any  other  craft.  Her  story 
has  been  told  in  many  ways  and  quoted  on  various  occa¬ 
sions.  She  was  the  fastest  merchant  ship  owned  by  the 
merchants  of  Salem,  as  was  the  famous  privateer  America 
in  her  class.  More  than  forty  years  ago  the  writer  col¬ 
lected  many  facts  for  a  future  story  of  this  old  Salem 
argosy,  and  to  it  he  has  since  added  what  seems,  to  him, 
many  notes  of  interest.  With  this  explanation,  this  bit 
of  commercial  history,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  is  offered 
for  publication  at  this  time. 

The  late  William  Leavitt,  who  was  an  instructor  of 
youth  in  Salem,  especially  in  navigation  and  nautical 
astronomy,  wrote  many  interesting  articles  for  publication, 
among  them  “A  History  of  Essex  Lodge  of  Masons,” 
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“Materials  for  the  History  of  Shipbuilding  in  Salem,”  and 
“Privateering  in  the  Revolution,”  all  of  which  are  printed 
in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Speaking  of  the  ship  Q-eorge,  he  says:  “The  George 
was  built  by  an  association  of  ship  carpentera  who  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  war  of  1812.  She  was 
built  in  1814  for  a  privateer,  and  her  model  was  made  by 
Christopher  Turner  (a  skilled  mailne  architect).  Peace 
came  on  before  she  was  sold  ;  another  deck  was  raised  on 
her  and  she  was  made  into  a  merchant  ship,  and  bought 
by  Captain  Joseph  Peabody  at  $16  a  ton,  and  by  him 
named  the  George  (for  one  of  his  sons).  Her  length  was 
110  feet  and  10  inches ;  beam,  27  feet ;  depth  of  hold, 
13  1-2  feet ;  tonnage  (old  measurement),  328.  She  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  vessels  that  ever  sailed  out  of 
Salem — remarkably  fast  sailing,  lucky  under  all  comman¬ 
ders,  always  arriving  with  her  cargo  of  Calcutta  goods  in 
just  the  nick  of  time,  when  the  market  for  such  goods 
was  at  the  highest  rate  and  the  goods  in  great  demand.” 

She  drew,  ordinarily,  on  the  outward  passage,  14  feet  . 
and  six  inches,  and  15  feet  and  eight  inches  when  home¬ 
ward  bound.  Turner’s  shipyard,  where  the  George  was 
built,  was  where  Frye's  Mills  were  formerly  located,  at 
the  head  of  the  North  river,  near  where  Grove  street 
now  is. 

Her  register  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  is  as  follows ; 
George,  ship,  328  tons,  Salem,  1814.  Reg.  May  22,  1815. 
Joseph  Peabody,  Gideon  Tucker,  owners ;  William  Has¬ 
kell,  master.  Reg.  June  30,  1820,  Joseph  Peabody,  owner; 
Samuel  Endicott,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  21,  1837,  Caleb 
Smith,  Jefferson  Adams,  John  B.  Peirce,  Danvers,  own¬ 
ers  ;  Jefferson  Adams,  master. 

Christopher  Turner  was  bom  in  Pembroke,  Mass.,  in 
1767.  “He  probably  came  to  Salem,”  says  Mr.  Leavitt, 
“with  Ebenezer  Mann,  as  an  apprentice,  and  he  died  in 
Charlestown,  Dec.  28,  1812,  aged  46  years.  He  was  at 
work  in  the  United  States  navy  yard.  He  was  married 
June  9,  1794,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  the  old  North 
Church,  to  Sally  Osborne.  He  was  buried  in  Salem  by 
the  Salem  Cadets.  He  built  at  Frye’s  Mills,  schooner 
Good  Intent,  brig  St.  Michael,  ship  Brothers,  schooner 
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Hope,  schooner  Lydia,  brig  Mary,  schooner  Eliza,  ship 
Pompey,  ship  Endeavor,  ship  Hope,  brig  Forrester,  brig 
Brutus,  ship  Hunter,  brig  Romp,  brig  Independence,  ship 
Rambler,  and  brig  Gleaner." 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Danvers  gentleman  a 
book  containing  the  lists  of  the  officers  and  men  of  most 
of  the  vessels  owned  by  the  late  Joseph  Peabody  of 
Salem,  and  from  them  have  been  obtained  the  names  of 
all  those  who  sailed  on  the  George  on  all  her  voyages. 
They  will  be  used  in  the  articles  which  are  to  follow. 
Where  a  single  town  is  named  it  indicates  the  place  of 
both  birth  and  residence  ;  where  two  are  mentioned,  the 
first,  in  parenthesis,  is  the  birthplace,  and  the  second  the 
residence  or  hailing  place  at  time  of  shipping. 

Fibst  Voyage. 

The  George,  all  spick  and  span,  sailed  from  Salem,  May 
23,  1815,  for  Pernambuco  and  Calcutta,  under  command 
of  Captain  William  Haskell  of  Salem.  She  arrived  at 
Pernambuco  July  4,  remained  fifteen  days,  then  sailed  for 
Calcutta,  and  arrived  there  Sept.  26.  She  loaded  for 
home,  sailed  Feb.  25,  1816,  and  arrived  at  Salem  June  13, 
1816,  in  109  days.  On  the  outward  trip  she  was  42  days 
to  Pernambuco,  and  69  days  thence  to  Calcutta.  She  was 
detained  at  Calcutta  152  days,  and  she  completed  the  en¬ 
tire  voyage  in  one  year  and  21  days,  certainly  a  very  good 
showing  for  a  new  ship. 

On  the  homeward  passage  she  spoke  in  Saugur  Roads, 
entrance  of  the  Hooghly  river,  the  brig  Alexander,  Capt. 
Briggs,  195  days  from  Salem,  bound  up  the  river — an 
extremely  long  psissage.  May  6,  lat.  16.50  S.,  Ion.  60  W., 
the  George  spoke  the  ship  Caledonia,  Roberts,  75  days 
from  Canton  for  Philadelphia,  where  she  arrived  June  20, 
in  120  days  from  Canton,  and  seven  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  George  at  Salem. 

Officebs  and  Cbew. 

Master,  William  Haskell  (Ipswich),  Salem ;  Mate,  Jacob 
Gottfried  Agge  (Carlscrona),  Salem  ;  Second  Mate,  John 
Lord  (Ipswich),  Salem ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Endicott,  Dan¬ 
vers  ;  Carpenter,  Luther  Goldthwait  (Danvers),  Salem  ; 
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Seamen,  Thomas  M.  Sanders,  Jeremiah  Osgood,  Joseph 
Rider  and  Timothy  Wellman,  3d,  Salem  ;  William  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Boxford ;  Samuel  Hutchinson  and  Herschel  Stod- 
der,  Salem  ;  Solomon  Ward  well  (Danvers),  Salem  ;  Ma- 
nasseh  Goodhue  (Hamilton),  Salem  ;  Jonathan  Batchelder 
(Hamilton),  Salem  ;  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly  ;  Aaron 
Hubbard,  Topsfield.  Steward,  Christopher  White,  Saleml 
Cook,  London  Ruliff,  Salem.  She  proceeded  to  Pernam¬ 
buco,  where  she  obtained  her  supercargo,  Daniel  H.  Mans¬ 
field,  Jr. 

Of  the  foregoing,  Samuel  Endicott,  Thomas  M.  Saun¬ 
ders,  Joseph  Rider,  Timothy  Wellman,  3d,  Samuel 
Hutchinson,  Jonathan  Batchelder,  and  Daniel  H.  Mans¬ 
field,  Jr.,  became  shipmasters. 

Two  of  the  crew,  Solomon  Ward  well,  a  native  of  Dan¬ 
vers,  and  Manasseh  Goodhue,  a  native  of  Hamilton,  died 
at  Calcutta. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  merchants  to  allow 
their  officers  and  sailors  ventures,  that  is,  a  chance  to 
invest  their  money  in  foreign  ports,  that  they  might  there¬ 
by  profit.  Whatever  they  so  bought  was  subject  to  du¬ 
ties,  and  was  obliged  to  be  put  on  the  ship’s  manifest.  A 
glance  at  the  several  manifests  of  the  Q-eorge  will  show 
that  others  besides  Capt.  Peabody  were  interested  in  the 
ship  and  cargo.  According  to  the  impost  book  at  the 
Salem  Custom  House,  the  consignees  were  on  this  voyage 
as  follows :  J.  Peabody  and  G.  Tucker,  merchandise 
valued  at  f 152,158.63 ;  136,528  pounds  sugar  and  394 
pounds  white  sugar  to  same,  and  merchandise  to  Benjamin 
Pickman,  Jr.,  and  John  H.  Andrews. 

Second  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  July  20,  1816,  Thomas  West,  mas¬ 
ter,  for  Hamburg  and  Calcutta.  Arrived  at  Hamburg, 
Aug.  25,  remained  one  month,  and  sailed  for  Calcutta, 
Sept.  25.  Arrived  at  Calcutta  Feb.  17,  1817.  Loaded 
her  homeward  cargo,  sailed  May  24,  and  arrived  at  Salem 
Sept.  17,  1817,  in  116  days’  passage.  Passage  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  26  days,  and  from  Hamburg  to  Calcutta,  138  days. 
Voyage,  one  year,  one  month  and  eighteen  days.  Duties, 
$48,968.72. 
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Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Thomas  West,  Salem  ;  mate,  Jacob  Gottfried 
Agge,  Salem  ;  second  mate,  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly; 
carpenter,  Luther  Goldthwait  (Dauvers),  Salem  ;  seamen, 
Daniel  H.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  Thomas  M.  Saunders,  Jacob 
Sanderson  and  Samuel  M.  Dalton,  Salem  ;  John  Perley, 
William  Reynolds  and  Greenleaf  Perley,  Boxford  ;  Jona¬ 
than  Preston,  Stephen  Currier  and  Edward  Gale,  Salem  ; 
Peter  Arvedson  (Stockholm),  Salem  ;  Samuel  Hutchinson 
and  William  Batchelder,  Salem ;  steward,  London  Kuliff, 
Salem ;  cook,  John  Butler  (Philadelphia),  Salem. 

Samuel  Hutchinson  did  not  go  again  in  the  ship,  but  he 
continued  to  follow  the  sea,  and  in  later  years  became  a 
shipmaster,  sailing  in  the  South  American  trade.  He  died 
in  Salem,  Dec.  13,  1885,  in  his  90th  year,  and  he  was  the 
sole  survivor  of  those  who  sailed  with  him  on  these  two 
voyages  in  the  George.  He  and  Thomas  M.  Saunders 
were  boys  together  in  the  celebrated  private  armed  ship 
America.  He  was  the  first  commander  of  the  fine  barque 
Dragon,  owned  by  Williams  &  Daland,  and  a  noted  vessel 
in  her  day.  She  was  subsequently  owned  by  Benjamin 
West,  father  of  Arthur  W.  West  of  Salem. 

Samuel  M.  Dalton  of  Salem,  aged  36,  died  on  the 
homeward  passage,  just  before  crossing  the  Equator  in  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  one  of  the  numerous  brave  American 
seamen  who  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  British  previous 
to  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  impressed  and  detained 
twelve  years  on  board  their  ships.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  he  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner,  and  was 
confined  at  Dartmoor  till  the  peace,  when  he  returned  to 
this  country. 

Consignees — Merchandise  to  Joseph  Peabody  and  G. 
Tucker,  and  140,203  pounds  sugar  and  170  cordage  to 
same. 


Third  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  Oct.  22,  1817,  Thomas  West,  mas¬ 
ter,  for  Leghorn  and  Calcutta.  She  arrived  at  Gibraltar, 
Nov.  22,  and  at  Leghorn  Dec.  7 — 46  days  from  Salem. 
She  remained  at  Leghorn  until  March  24,  1818,  and  then 
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sailed  for  Calcutta.  She  passed  Gibraltar  April  4,  crossed 
the  Equator  May  2,  in  longitude  20  W.,  39  days  from 
Leghorn  and  26  from  Gibraltar.  She  passed  Cape  Good 
Hope  June  1,  70  days  from  Leghorn,  and  arrived  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  July  27,  127  days  from  Leghorn.  The  ship  sailed 
from  Calcutta  Dec.  18,  1818,  for  Salem  ;  passed  Cape 
Good  Hope,  Feb.  9,  52  days  from  Sand  Heads  ;  crossed 
the  Equator  March  7,  in  longitude  32.42  W.,  and  arrived 
at  Salem  April  6,  1819 — 109  days  from  Calcutta,  a  fine 
passage.  Voyage,  one  year,  five  months  and  fourteen 
da\’s.  Duties,  $44,519.46. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Thomas  West,  Salem  ;  mate,  Samuel  Endicott, 
Beverly ;  second  mate,  Thomas  M.  Saunders,  Salem ; 
carpenter,  Luther  Goldthwait  (Danvers),  Salem ;  seamen, 
Edward  Gale,  Salem ;  Walter  H.  Simonton  (Portland), 
Salem  ;  William  Tate,  Salem  ;  Solomon  Giddings  (Dan¬ 
vers),  Beverly  ;  John  Lovett  and  Benjamin  Briant,  Jr., 
Beverly;  William  Batchelder,  John  Harvey,  Jr.,  and 
Daniel  H.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  Salem;  Richard  Vickery,  Bev¬ 
erly  ;  Peter  Arvedson  (Stockholm),  Salem ;  Greenleaf 
Perley,  Boxford  ;  George  B.  Very,  Salem ;  steward,  Wil¬ 
liam  Colraan  (Alexandria),  Salem  ;  cook,  London  Ruliff, 
Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  G.  Tucker,  Luther  Gold¬ 
thwait,  Edward  Gale,  John  Harvey,  William  Tate,  John 
Lovett,  William  H.  Simonton,  Greenleaf  Perley,  and 
Solomon  Giddings. 

The  George  left  at  Kedgeree,  in  the  Hoogly  river,  brig 
Nereus^  Bowditch,  170  days  from  Salem,  just  arrived. 
The  reader  is  asked  to  notice  the  length  of  this  passage 
from  Salem,  as  it  will  be  found  interesting  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  future  passages  of  the  George. 

Fourth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  June  19,  1819,  Thomas  West,  mas¬ 
ter;  crossed  the  Equator  July  15,  36  days  out;  passed 
Cape  Good  Hope  August  18,  70  days  out,  and  arrived  at 
Sand  Heads  Oct.  2 — 115  days  from  Salem.  Left  Sand 
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Heads  Feb.  8,  1820  ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  April  6, 
58  days  out ;  crossed  the  Equator  April  30,  in  longitude 
28.39  W.,  83  days  out,  and  arrived  and  anchored  in  Salem 
harbor  May  25,  1820,  at  10  A.  M.,  108  days  from  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Voyage,  11  months  and  17  days.  Duties,  #38,- 
239.42. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Thomas  West,  Salem  ;  mate,  Samuel  Endicott, 
Beverly  ;  second  mate,  Thomas  M.  Saunders,  Salem  ;  car¬ 
penter  and  seaman,  Luther  Goldthwait  (Danvers),  Salem; 
seamen,  John  Stickney,  Beverly ;  William  Batchelder, 
Salem;  Henry  Towne  (Andover),  Boxford ;  George  B. 
Very,  Salem  ;  John  Lovett,  Richard  Vickery  and  Andrew 
Haskell,  Beverly;  Joseph  Underwood,  Salem;  John 
Adams,  Beverly ;  Daniel  H.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  Salem  ;  Green- 
leaf  Perley,  Boxford ;  Benjamin  Briant,  Jr.,  Beverly ; 
steward,  William  Colman  (Alexandria),  Salem ;  cook, 
London  Ruliff,  Salem. 

Consignee — Joseph  Peabody. 

In  a  volume  entitled  “Old  Marblehead  Sea  Captains 
and  the  Ships  They  Sailed,”  by  Benjamin  J.  Lindsey,  in  a 
sketch  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Andrews  of  that  town,  is  the 
following,  taken  from  a  journal  kept  by  Capt.  Andrews 
while  in  command  of  the  brigantine  William  of  Marble¬ 
head,  on  the  passage  from  Batavia  for  Calcutta  : 

“Remarks,  Friday,  Oct.  1,  1819.  These  24  hours  com¬ 
mence  with  gentle  gales  and  pleasant  weather.  Cruising 
for  Pilot.  At  2  P.  M.  spoke  the  ship  George,  from  Salem, 
bound  to  Calcutta,  Capt.  West.  Capt.  Andrews  requested 
Capt.  West  to  spair  him  a  Topmast,  but  he  declined,  sa}'- 
ing  he  had  nown;  and  our  situation  was  represented  to 
said  West.  But  he,  like  the  Good  Samaritan,  passed  on 
the  other  side.” 

Capt.  Andrews  was  drowned  at  Sumatra  in  1821. 

The  ship  Wanderer,  Captain  Sampson,  sailed  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  for  Boston,  two  weeks  before  the  George,  but  did 
not  arrive  at  her  destination  until  June  5,  the  George  thus 
beating  the  Wanderer  by  25  days. 

Captain  West  did  not  command  the  George  again,  but 
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probably  continued  to  follow  the  sea.  He  died  Jan.  24, 
1849,  aged  71  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Salem 
Marine  Society. 

Fifth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  July  3,  1820,  Samuel  Endicott, 
master.  Crossed  the  Equator  Aug.  14,  in  longitude  24.06 
W.,  42  days  out ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Sept.  8,  67 
days  out;  arrived  at  Sand  Heads  Oct.  27,  and  at  Calcutta 
Oct.  29 — 118  days’  passage.  Sailed  for  home  Dec.  27, 
1820,  and  was  51  days  and  six  hours  to  Cape  Good  Hope  ; 
crossed  the  Equator  March  17,  in  longitude  37.18  W.,  80 
days  out.  Arrived  and  anchored  in  Salem  harbor  April 
15,  1821,  at  1  A.  M.,  109  1-2  days  from  Calcutta,  and 

9  months  and  12  days  from  the  time  she  left  Salem  on 
the  outward  passage.  Duties,  $21,940.39. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly;  mate,  Thomas  M. 
Saunders,  Salem ;  second  mate,  Benjamin  Briant,  Jr., 
Beverly;  carpenter,  Luther  Goldthwait  (Dan veis), Salem; 
seamen,  John  Adams,  Beverly  ;  John  D.  Symonds,  Salem; 
John  Stickney,  Beverly;  William  Batchelder,  Salem; 
Andrew  Haskell  and  Edmund  Stone,  Beverly ;  Henry 
Towne  (Andover),  Boxford  ;  Greenleaf  Perley,  Boxford  ; 
Joseph  Winn,  3d,  and  George  B.  Very,  Salem  ;  William 
Davis,  Beverly ;  steward,  William  Colman  (Alexandria), 
Salem ;  cook,  Joseph  Francis  (Africa),  Salem. 

Consignee — Joseph  Peabody. 

Edmund  Stone  of  Beverly,  one  of  the  sailors  of  the 
George,  on  the  fifth  voyage,  drew  a  picture  on  his  sea 
chest  of  the  ship  coming  up  the  North  shore  on  her  home¬ 
ward  passage  from  Calcutta,  with  the  lights  of  Thacher’s 
Island  in  the  distance.  A  copy  of  this  picture  was 
printed,  in  colors,  on  the  calendar  of  the  Asiatic  Bank, 
now  merged  in  the  Naumkeag  Trust  Company,  several 
years  ago.  Several  inquiries  were  made  through  the  press 
for  information  concerning  Mr.  Stone,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Salem  Newi  thus  replied,  in  the  issue  of  March  4, 
1904; 

“I  have  made  inquiries  regarding  Mr.  Stone,  and  I  have  gleaned 
the  following  facts,  from  consulting  the  files  of  the  Salem  Regieter 
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and  by  conversation  with  Treasurer  Charles  H.  Kilham  of  the  Bev¬ 
erly  Saving  Bank,  Bon.  Robert  S.  Kantoul  and  George  H.  Allen  of 
Salem.  Edmund  Stone  was  born  in  Montserrat  (Beverly),  Dec.  7, 
1701,  and  was  a  son  of  Josiah  and  Mary  (Wales)  Stone.  lu  1812,  at 
the  age  of  21  years,  he  was  a  seaman  on  tlie  ship  Glide;  in  1817,  he 
was  in  the  ship  China;  in  1818,  in  the  ship  Augustus;  in  1820,  in  the 
ship  George,  and  this  was  the  voyage  when  he  drew  this  picture  of 
the  George  on  top  of  his  sea  chest,  lie  married  Nancy  Standley  of 
Montserrat,  who  married  again  after  his  death.  She  left  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Edwin  Pride,  now  living  in  Montserrat.  Mr.  Stone  left  a 
son,  Edmund  Stone,  but  he  died  in  October,  1851.  Mrs.  Pride  says 
that  she  well  remembers  a  picture  of  the  George  banging  over  the 
bead  of  the  son’s  bed,  and  he  also  had  a  small  picture  of  the  ship 
Glide,  but  sbe  has  lost  all  trace  of  both  of  the  pictures.  Searching 
the  files  of  the  Salem  Register,  I  find  that  the  fever  was  raging  in 
Batavia  in  1824.  In  the  Register  of  Feb.  21,  1825,  is  printed  this 
paragraph:  ‘The  following  deaths  occurred  at  Batavia  previous  to 
Nov.  3,  1824:  Fourteen  men  on  the  ship  Maine,  four  on  the  ship 
Moss,  three  on  the  brig  Banian,  and  three  on  the  brig  Indus.’  The 
Register  of  Feb.  28,  1825,  says:  ‘Died  at  Batavia,  previous  to  Aug. 
25,  1824,  William  Chandler  of  Hamilton,  aged  32,  and  Edmund  Stone 
of  Beverly,  aged  33,  first  and  second  officers  of  the  ship  Maine. 
Since  the  death  of  Capt.  John  Upton  of  Salem  (July  29,  1824),  12  of 
her  crew  have  died,  including  the  above,  leaving  only  three  alive, 
and  two  of  them  boys.  One  of  the  latter  is  named  Brown,  and  the 
other  is  supposed  to  be  Hooper.  Died  at  Batavia,  on  board  ship 
Maine,  William  C.  Gale,  son  of  Samuel  Gale  of  this  town,  aged  29 
years.*  The  Register  of  March  14,  1825,  prints  this  paragraph: 
‘Died  on  board  ship  Maine,  at  Batavia,  Stephen  B.  Dockham,  car¬ 
penter,  of  this  town.’  Mrs.  Pride  has  no  record  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stone,  but  she  always  heard  that  he  and  others  of  the  crew  died  at 
Batavia  on  some  Salem  ship,  the  story  being  that  the  men  were 
obliged  to  do  some  work  in  the  water,  instead  of  natives  being  hired 
to  do  it.  All  hands  but  one  died.  The  extracts  from  the  Register 
confirm  the  time  and  place  of  Mr.  Stone’s  death.  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  learn  anything  about  Mr.  Stone’s  talents  as  an  artist, whether 
or  not  he  was  extremely  handy  with  his  brush  as  well  as  his  pencil, 
and  whether  or  not  bis  efforts  were  confined  to  these  pictures  of  the 
George  and  the  Glide.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  further  about 
him.” 

In  the  marine  room  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem 
are  no  less  than  five  water  color  paintings  from  the  brush 
of  Mr.  Stone.  One  is  inscribed  “American  Ship  Q-eorge 
Leaving  Sand  Heads,  Calcutta,  bound  to  Salem,  December 
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28,  1820.”  The  pilot  brigs  Flora,  Eliza,  Sea-Horse  and 
Philip  at  right,  the  bow  of  ship  Partridge  at  left. 
Another,  similar,  but  without  inscription.  Another,  show¬ 
ing  the  George  off  Baker’s  Island,  Salem.  Another,  prob¬ 
ably  passing  out  of  Salem  harbor.  Also  a  copy  of  an 
original  owned  by  George  H.  Allen. 

John  Adams,  of  Beverly,  died  at  sea,  after  an  illness  of 
three  months,  March  18,  1821,  in  longitude  31.36  W., 
latitude  1.53  N.  He  was  about  33  years  of  age.  His 
body  was  committed  to  the  deep,  with  the  usual  impres¬ 
sive  services,  which  affect  all  so  deeply  and  are  so  lasting 
on  shipboard. 

On  Feb.  5,  1821,  at  10  A.M.,  a  ship  was  seen  from  the 
George,  bearing  W.  by  N. ;  at  midnight  to  the  westward  ; 
Feb.  6,  at  3  P.  M.,  latitude  28.48  S.,  longitude  40  E., 
came  up  with  her  and  spoke  her,  and  found  she  was  the 
ship  Two  Brothers,  owned  by  John  Forrester  of  Salem, 
and  commanded  by  Capt.  Gilchrist,  58  days  from  Canton 
for  Antwerp. 

On  April5,latitude  30.32  N., longitude  59  W.,fell  in  with 
the  schooner  Susannah  of  Fredericksburg,  having  nothing 
standing  but  her  bowsprit  and  jibboom ;  boarded  and 
found  her  ballasted  with  plaster  of  Paris  and  with  about 
two  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  She  appeared  to  have  been 
in  this  condition  a  long  time. 

Sixth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  May  28,  1821,  Samuel  Endi- 
cott,  master;  crossed  the  Equator  June  28,  31  days 
out ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  July  30,  63  days  out,  and 
arrived  at  Sand  Heads,  Sept.  11,  106  days  from  Salem, 
and  was  eight  days  working  up  the  Hoogly  river  to  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Sailed  from  Sand  Heads  Jan.  2,  1822,  having 
been  six  days  coming  down  the  river  from  Calcutta  ;  was 
44  days  and  18  hours  to  Cape  Good  Hope  ;  crossed  the 
Equator  March  8,  20  days  from  Cape  Good  Hope,  and 
arrived  at  Salem  April  6,  95  days  from  Sand  Heads. 
Voyage,  10  months  9  days.  Duties,  %17,257.91. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly ;  mate,  Thomas  M. 
Saunders,  Salem;  second  mate,  Benjamin  Briant,  Jr., 
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Beverly ;  carpenter,  Luther  Goldthwait  (Danvers),  Salem; 
seamen,  Greenleaf  Perley,  Boxford ;  William  Berry, 
Salem ;  Henry  Tovvne  (Andover),  Boxford ;  Edward 
Collins,  Salem  ;  Enoch  Wood,  Boxford;  John  Stickney, 
Beverly ;  William  C.  Lamb  and  William  Batchelder, 
Salem ;  Samuel  V.  Shreve  (Alexandria),  Salem ;  Joseph 
Winn,  3d,  and  William  E.  Allen,  Salem ;  Andrew  Has¬ 
kell,  Beverly;  steward,  William  Colman  (Alexandria), 
Salem  ;  cook.  Prince  Farmer,  Salem. 

Consignees — J.  Peabody,  William  Allen,  Thomas  Bow- 
ditch,  Greenleaf  Perley,  Benjamin  Cox,  Benjamin  Bryant, 
and  Thomas  M.  Saunders. 

The  fine  sailing  of  the  Q-eorge  on  the  homeward  passage 
is  worthy  of  notice,  especially  from  Sand  Heads  to  Cape 
Good  Hope,  thence  to  the  Equator.  They  were  seldom 
equalled  l)y  the  best  craft  afloat  in  sailing  ship  days. 

The  Q-eorge  sailed  from  Salem,  in  company  with  the 
fine  new  ship  Acmta,  Capt.  Cloutnian,  on  a  Sunday. 
Wagers  were  laid  that  the  Acaeta  would  arrive  out  first. 
A  sharp  lookout  was  kept  by  each  ship,  but  the  Qeorge 
won  out  with  several  days  to  spare.  William  W.  Oliver, 
deputy  collector  of  customs,  states  that  these  two  ships  car¬ 
ried  from  Salem  $622,000  in  specie. 

Seventh  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  May  25,  1822,  at  1  P.  M.,  Samuel 
Endicott,  master.  Crossed  the  Equator  June  19,  25  days 
out;  passed  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  latitude  20  degrees 
south,  32  days  out;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  July  15,  52 
days  and  one  hour  from  Salem,  and  arrived  at  Sand  Heads 
Aug.  20,  89  days  from  Salem,  and  was  17  days  working 
up  the  river.  This  was  the  quickest  outward  passage 
ever  performed  by  the  ship,  88  days  to  soundings  and 
89  from  Salem  to  Sand  Heads.  It  was  going  some,  too. 
Sailed  from  Calcutta,  Dec.  14,  1822;  Sand  Heads,  Dec. 
19  ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Feb.  3,  47  days  out ;  touched 
at  St.  Helena  Feb.  15,  59  days  out,  and  sailed  Feb.  17  ; 
crossed  the  Equator  March  3,  and  arrived  at  Salem  April 
3,  1823,  105  days’  px'^-age,  and  thereby  hangs  a  story. 
Voyage,  11  months  aau  4  days.  Duties,  #21,910.96. 
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Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly ;  mate,  Thomas  M. 
Saunders,  Salem;  second  mate,  Benjamin  B riant,  Jr., 
Beverly ;  supercargo,  Ephraim  Emmerton,  Salem  ;  sea¬ 
men,  Greenleaf  Perley,  Boxford ;  Henry  Towne  (An¬ 
dover),  Boxford ;  Justin  B.  McCarthy  and  William  Driver, 
Salem  ;  Enoch  Wood,  Boxford ;  Zachariah  Morgan,  Bev¬ 
erly;  William  C.  Lamb  and  William  Batchelder,  Salem; 
Samuel  V.  Shreve  (Alexandria),  Salem ;  Joseph  Winn, 
3d,  and  William  E.  Allen,  Salem  ;  Josiah  Lovett,  3d,  Bev¬ 
erly  ;  Henry  Lander  and  Edward  A.  Wilson,  Salem ; 
steward,  William  Colman  (Alexandria),  Salem ;  cook. 
Prince  Farmer,  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  Stephen  Nourse,  Samuel 
Endicott,  Ephraim  Emmerton,  Jr.,  Samuel  V.  Shreve, 
Zachariah  Morgan,  Henry  Towne,  Samuel  Barton,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Allen,  Henry  Lander,  J.  B.  McCarthy,  Greenleaf 
Perley,  Joseph  A.  Peabody,  Joseph  Winn,  Colman  and 
Farmer,  Tucker  Daland,  Thomas  M.  Saunders,  and  Fran¬ 
cis  Peabody. 

The  passage  from  Salem  to  Sand  Heads  in  89  days,  88 
to  Soundings,  was  the  quickest  outward  passage  of  the 
ship.  It  was  splendid  sailing. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  writer  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sitting  one  evening  with  Captain  Thomas  M. 
Saunders  and  Captain  Charles  H.  Allen,  at  the  home  of 
the  former  on  Andrew  street,  and  of  learning  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Saunders  the  story  of  a  remarkable  escape  from 
wreck  of  the  George.  People  to-day  recall  the  hard  winter 
of  1919-1920,  but  that  of  March,  1823,  may  well  take  its 
place  by  its  side. 

Reference  to  the  log  book  of  Captain  Saunders  showed 
that  the  ship  arrived  off  this  coa.st  shortly  bjfore  sundown 
March  31,  1823.  Captain  Endicott  hoped  to  get  in  in 
good  season. 

“We  sighted  Gbatbam  light  shortly  before  sundown,  the  weather 
very  threatening,’’  said  Captain  Saunders,  as  he  recalled  the  terri¬ 
ble  experience  of  that  night.  “We  ran  along  and  made  Cape  Cod 
light,  the  weather  shutting  in  very  thick,  with  hail  and  sleet,  almost 
immediately,  the  wind  E.  S.  E.,  fresh.  After  sighting  Cape  Cod 
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light,  ran  along  and  made  Race  Point  light  on  the  larboard  bow,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  it  was  Cape  Cod  light  that  we  last  saw. 
The  ship  was  then  under  close-reefed  fore  and  mizzen  and  whole 
maintopsail,  and  steering  about  N.  N.  W. 

“Immediately  after  sighting  Race  Point  light, the  maintopsail  was 
close-reefed  and  the  ship  was  hauled  to  the  northeast.  About  sun¬ 
down,  as  the  gale  was  increasing  rapidly,  storm  staysails  were  set, 
and  the  ship  was  kept  on  this  course  until  near  midnight,  making 
five  or  six  knots  an  hour. 

At  8  o'clock  P.  M.  it  began  to  snow,  weather  very  cold,  the 
spray  freezing  to  the  rigging  and  forming  on  the  ropes  in  huge 
icicles,  so  that  they  had  to  be  pouuded  with  ‘heavers’  to  keep  them 
clear  and  to  prevent  clogging  of  the  blocks.  At  midnight  we  found 
the  maintopsail  failing,  and  undertook  to  take  it  in,  but  lost  the 
most  of  it,  partly  caused  by  the  mizzen  staysail  giving  out  at  that 
moment  and  driving  the  men  from  the  lee  side  of  the  rigging.  The 
gale  continuing,  every  remaining  sail  was  carried  away  by  the  force 
of  the  wind,  excepting  the  reefed  foresail.  The  storm  continued 
with  unabated  fury  until  past  midnight. 

“At  daybreak,  the  wind  gradually  hauled  to  the  northward,  and, 
increasing,  the  foresail  went  by  the  bolt  ropes,  leaving  our  ship 
without  a  stitch  of  canvas  on  her.  After  daylight,  the  gale  some¬ 
what  abating,  we  succeeded  in  bending  another  set  of  staysails,  the 
weather  still  very  thick.  About  9  or  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon, 
finding  the  water  shoaling,  we  arranged  both  cables  of  40  fathoms 
each,  making  every  preparation  for  anchorage,  if  the  ship  should 
get  into  too  shoal  water,  and  prepared  for  the  last  alternative  of 
cutting  away  her  masts. 

“As  the  weather  moderated,  we  continued  to  bend  new  sails,  and 
between  10  and  11  A.  M.  wore  ship,  and  then  saw  land  nearly  astern. 
At  noon  it  was  hazy,  with  the  wind  N.  W.  We  continued  along  in 
this  way,  in  very  thick  weather,  although  not  blowing  bard,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day,  and  at  night,  between  7  and  0  o’clock,  the 
weather  partly  clearing,  we  sighted  Thacber  Island’s  twin  lights 
on  the  larboard  bow,  to  our  great  relief  and  joy.  Shortly  after, 
we  tacked  ship  to  the  southward,  and  continued  beating  about  the 
bay  all  night,  and  until  boarded  by  Pilot  Perkins,  who  brought  the 
ship  into  Salem  harbor,  where  we  anchored. 

“  ‘Where  were  you  during  the  storm  of  the  last  two  days?’  was 
the  pilot’s  first  question.  Being  the  first  officer,  I  replied,  ‘Beating 
about  the  coast  and  the  bay.’  ‘No,  sir,’  he  replied,  ‘your  ship 
could  not  have  lived  through  such  a  storm  in  such  a  place.’  ‘But 
she  did,’  I  said,  ‘and  here  we  are.’  ’’ 
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Such  was  the  story  of  this  wonderful  escape  of  this 
remarkable  ship,  as  the  writer  heard  it  from  one  on  whose 
shoulders  rested  in  no  small  measure  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  her  crew.  Not  more  than  one  ship  in  a  hundred 
could  have  survived  such  a  gale,  and  it  was  only  the 
sagacity  and  skill  of  her  commander,  ably  supported  by 
his  officers  and  crew,  and  the  splendid  sea-going  qualities 
of  the  ship  herself,  that  saved  her  from  destruction  at 
this  time.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  heroic  conduct  of 
the  crew  and  officers  by  the  underwriters,  although  a  very 
heavy  loss  was  saved  for  them. 

The  papers  of  the  day  described  that  storm  as  “un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  violent  which  has  been  experienced 
for  many  years,  and  probably  at  such  a  season  has  been 
exceeded  by  none  since  the  memorable  storm  of  April  1 
and  2,  1786.”  It  was  the  sixth  snow  storm  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March;  the  snow  fall  was  two  feet  on  a 
level,  and  the  violent  wind  threw  it  into  such  immense 
banks  that  the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  A  brig  was 
wrecked  at  Norman’s  Woe,  and  nine  persons  perished, 
only  one  man  being  saved. 

Eighth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  June  21,  1823,  Samuel  Endicott, 
master,  for  Calcutta.  Crossed  the  Equator  July  23,  33 
days  out ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Aug.  19,  60  days  out ; 
and  arrived  at  Sand  Heads  Sept.  24,  96  days  from  Salem 
to  pilot,  and  95  to  soundings.  Left  Calcutta  Feb.  4, 1 824, 
Sand  Heads  Feb.  10,  for  Salem ;  weathered  Cape  Good 
Hope,  in  a  heavy  gale,  March  30,  49  days  out,  fine  winds 
and  pleasant  weather  having  been  strangei-s  since  crossing 
the  Equator  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  crossed  the  Elquator  in 
the  Atlantic  April  23,  73  days  from  Sand  Heads,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Salem  May  25,  1824,  at  10  A.  M.,  106  days  from 
Sand  Heads,  all  well.  Voyage,  11  months  and  two  days. 
Duties,  $28,082.63. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly ;  mate,  Thomas  M. 
Saunders,  Salem  ;  second  mate,  Greenleaf  Perley,  Boxfoi’d 
(Mr.  Perley  died  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  30,  1824,  a  son  of  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Amos  Perley  of  Boxfovd,  and  a  worthy  and  very 
promising  young  man) ;  carpenter,  Benjamin  Ashby, 
Salem  ;  seamen,  Victor  Touret  (Havre  de  Grace),  Salem; 
Benjamin  Stickney,  Beverly ;  William  C.  Lamb  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Driver,  Salem ;  William  Pinder,  Beverly  ;  Nicholas 
Edwards  (Marblehead),  Salem  ;  James  G.  Glover,  Salem; 
Josiah  Lovett,  3d,  Beverly  ;  Joseph  Winn,  3d,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Allen,  Salem  ;  William  H.  Lovett,  Beverly ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Melius,  Jr.  (Machias),  Salem ;  steward,  William 
Coleman  (Alexandria),  Salem ;  cook.  Prince  Farmer, 
Salem. 

Francis  W.  Pickman,  Salem,  was  clerk;  George  W. 
Endicott,  Danvers,  supercargo  ;  and  Captain  Israel  Whit¬ 
ney,  Beverly,  was  a  passenger  on  the  homeward  trip. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  J.  A.  Peabody,  Peabody 
&  Deland,  Samuel  Barton,  S.  &  G.  Endicott,  Josiah  Lov¬ 
ett,  F.  W.  Pickman,  J.  Whitney  and  A.  H.,  Thomas  M. 
Saunders,  William  Leach,  E.  Rollins,  Odell  &  Perley, 
Prince  Farmer,  William  Driver,  J.  G.  Glover,  N.  Ayl- 
ward,  William  Colman,  William  Pinder,  Ephraim  Em- 
merton,  Jr.,  William  H.  Lovett,  William  Melius,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  Winn,  3d. 

March  30,  latitude  35.16  S.,  longitude  18.38  E.,  the 
George  was  boarded  by  the  English  East  India  Company’s 
(which,  by  the  way,  owned  a  line  of  splendid  merchant 
vessels  in  the  East  India  trade)  ship  Vamittart,  Captain 
Dalrymple,  59  days  from  Canton  and  43  days  from  Anjier, 
Java,  for  London.  Ten  days  previous  the  Vansittart 
spoke  a  French  ship  from  the  Isle  of  France,  which  in¬ 
formed  Captain  Dalrymple  of  a  violent  gale  at  that  island 
about  March  1,  in  which  thirty  sail  of  vessels  were  lost  at 
that  place  and  at  Bourbon. 

The  George  spoke,  March  20,  latitude  30.27  S.,  longi¬ 
tude  39.18  East,  brig  Nereus,  Captain  Brookhouse,  85 
days  from  Salem  for  Mozambique,  all  well. 

The  writer  siient  one  evening  looking  through  the  log 
books  of  Thomas  M.  Saunders  and  Joseph  Winn,  kept  by 
them  on  this  voyage.  In  them  he  found  recorded  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  gale  which  began  Feb.  28,  1824,  in  latitude 
12.40  S.,  longitude  86  E.,  and  continued  through  March  1 
in  latitude  13  S.  A  succession  of  gales  would  better  ex- 
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press  the  real  conditions.  The  ship  was  hove  to,  and  all 
hands,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  below.  Only  one  man  was 
allowed  on  deck,  and  he  was  lashed  to  the  helm.  March 
2  the  gale  abated,  and  the  ship  continued  on  her  course, 
having  sustained  considerable  damage  to  her  hull  and  rig¬ 
ging.  Joseph  Winn,  in  his  journal,  wrote  the  following; 
“March  2 — Thanks  be  to  God,  this  gale  has  abated,  for 
we  are  a  picture  of  a  wreck.” 

On  the  completion  of  this  voyage,  her  commander, 
Captain  Samuel  Endicott,  went-  two  voyages  as  super¬ 
cargo,  and  the  mate,  Thomas  M.  Saunders,  took  charge  of 
this  fine  old  packet  ship. 

Victor  Touret,  one  of  the  crew,  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Benjamin  A.  Touret  of  Salem,  and  great-grand¬ 
father  of  Bishop  Frank  Hale  Touret  of  Idaho,  who 
preached  in  Grace  and  St.  Peter’s  churches,  Salem,  re¬ 
cently. 

The  George  had,  as  one  of  her  crew  on  this  voyage,  a 
boy,  who,  before  he  died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  became  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  loyal  son  of  his  country  in  secession  times, 
and,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  christened  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  America  “Old  Glory.”  He  was  William 
Driver,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  because  of 
his  devotion  always,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
to  his  flag  and  to  his  country.  He  died  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  “had  been  hated  (by  the  Confederates, 
because  of  bis  Unionism  and  loyalty),  and  shunned  as 
one  affected  by  the  leprous  spots,”  as  he  wrote  in  bis 
journal.  “His  flag.  Old  Glory,  which  the  Rebels  could 
not  And,  because  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  coverlet  of  his 
bed,  and  was  hoisted  with  his  own  hands  over  the  capitol 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  when  the  Union  troops  occupied  the 
city,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Ninth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  June  26, 1824,  Thomas  M.  Saunders, 
master,  for  Calcutta,  and  arrived  there  Oct.  26, 122  days’ 
passage.  Sailed  for  home  Feb.  13, 1825;  passed  Cape  Good 
Hope  April  4,  60  days  out,  and  arrived  at  Salem  May  24, 
100  days  from  Calcutta.  Voyage,  10  months  and  27  days 
— a  very  good  trip  for  the  young  man  on  his  first  voyage 
as  master.  Duties,  $59,778.56. 


SHIP  "EMERALD”  OF  SALEM 
Built  in  1823  (.tered  to  a  bark  in  1836 
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Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Thomas  M.  Saunders,  Salem ;  mate,  Richard 
Wheatland  (Wareham),  Salem ;  second  mate,  William 
Ashton  (Marblehead),  Salem  ;  carpenter,  Benjamin  Ashby, 
Salem  ;  seamen,  Nicholas  Ayhvard  (Marblehead),  Salem  ; 
Isaac  Swan  (Sanbornton,  N,  H.),  Salem ;  James  G. 
Glover,  William  E.  Allen,  William  S.  Rose  and  George 
B.  Very,  Salem;  William  Bryant,  Beverly;  Michael 
Lord,  Ipswich ;  William  H.  Lovett,  Beverly ;  William 
Melius,  Jr.  (Machias),  Salem  ;  Charles  Ramsdell  (Salem), 
Milford  ;  Augustus  Perry  (New  Bedford),  Salem  ;  Timo¬ 
thy  D.  Prentiss  (Marblehead),  Salem ;  steward,  William 
Coleman  (Alexandria),  Salem ;  cook,  Clement  Short 
(New  York),  Salem. 

Captain  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly,  was  supercargo. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  Ephraim  Emmerton,  Jr., 
Thomas  M.  Saunders,  Joseph  Shatswell,  William  Cole¬ 
man,  Richard  Wheatland,  D.  Bancroft  and  J.  E.  Tuttle, 
William  E.  Allen,  William  H.  Lovett. 

Tenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  July  1,  1825,  for  Calcutta,  Thomas 
M.  Saunders,  master ;  crossed  the  Equator  Aug.  7,  38 
days  out ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Sept.  4,  66  days  out, 
and  arrived  at  Sand  Heads  Oct.  18, 110  days  from  Salem. 
Sailed  for  home  Jan.  23,  1826  ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope 
March  17,  64  days  from  Calcutta  ;  crossed  the  Equator 
April  13,  in  longitude  29.60  west,  and  arrived  at  Salem 
May  13,  1826,  111  days  from  Calcutta.  Voyage,  10 
months  and  12  days.  Duties,  $47,931.63. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Thomas  M.  Saunders ;  mate,  William  Ashton 
(Marblehead),  Salem ;  second  mate,  Michael  Lord  (Ips¬ 
wich),  Salem  ;  clerk  and  seaman,  Augustus  Perry  (New 
Bedford),  Salem ;  supercargo,  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly ; 
carpenter,  David  Driver  (Manchester),  Beverly  ;  seamen, 
William  R.  Coombs  (Islesboro),  Salem ;  Robert  G.  Elliott, 
Beverly  ;  Joseph  Keirom  (Madeira),  Salem  ;  Isaac  Swan, 
(Sanbornton,  N.  H.),  Salem ;  William  H.  Lovett  and 
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EI>eDezer  Smith,  Jr.,  Beverly ;  James  G.  Glover  and 
William  E.  Allen,  Salem ;  Charles  Ramsdell  (Salem), 
Milford  ;  William  Melius,  Jr.  (Machias),  Salem  ;  William 
Manning,  Jr.,  Salem  ;  steward,  James  Ruliff,  Salem  ;  cook, 
William  Ranson,  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  Samuel  Endicott,  Thomas 
M.  Saunders,  William  Ashton,  Albert  Thorndike,  William 
Millers,  Michael  Lord,  James  G.  Glover,  William  H. 
Coombs,  Isaac  Swan,  William  E.  Allen,  Robert  G.  Elliott. 

Another  instance  of  the  George  showing  her  speed  was 
when  at  sea  on  the  morning  of  August  7,  1825,  at  6.30 
o’clock,  the  lookout  sighted  a  ship,  lower  yards  to  the 
water,  ahead  of  her.  In  the  short  time  of  three  hours 
she  overtook  and  spoke  the  stranger,  and  found  her 
to  be  an  English  ship  bound  from  London  for  New  South 
Wales.  At  night  the  English  craft  was  so  far  astern  that 
she  could  not  seen  from  the  George. 

Eleventh  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem  August  6,  1826,  Samuel  Endicott, 
master.  Crossed  the  Equator  September  20,  in  longitude 
23.17  W.,  43  days  out;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Oct.  6, 
69  days  out,  and  arrived  at  Sand  Heads  Dec.  6,  119  days 
from  Salem,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  Dec.  12,  having  had 
light  easterly  winds  up  the  Hoogly  river.  Left  Calcutta 
Jan.  28,  1827,  Sand  Heads  Feb.  4,  and  passed  Cape  Good 
Hope  March  26,  50  days  from  Sand  Heads  ;  sighted  St. 
Helena  April  7,  at  11  A.  M.,  62  days  out,  bearing  by 
compass  N.  W.  by  N.  N.  W.,  distance  50  miles,  and  lost 
sight  of  it  the  next  day  at  the  same  hour,  having  seen  it 
for  105  miles ;  crossed  the  Equator  April  20,  in  longitude 
28.59  W.,  and  arrived  at  Salem  May  23,  1827,  at  7  A.M., 
107  days  from  Calcutta.  Voyage,  9  months  and  17  days. 
Duties,  $17,015.40. 

Captain  Endicott  wrote  in  his  journal :  “From  May  to 
October,  when  outward  bound,  I  have  always  endeavored 
to  pass  from  four  degfrees  to  six  degrees  west  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands.  By  so  doing,  I 
have  found  much  steadier  winds  and  carried  the  N.  E. 
trades  much  farther  south.  At  this  season  of  the  year  S, 
and  S.  S.  W.  winds  prevail  between  the  S.  E.  and  N.  E. 
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trades,  where  a  ship  may  always  obtain  easting  enough 
so  as  not  to  cross  the  Equator  too  far  west,  and,  I  think, 
following  this  route  will  always  shorten  the  passage  to 
the  Equator.” 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly ;  mate,  William  Ash¬ 
ton  (Marblehead),  Salem ;  second  mate,  Jonathan  H. 
Lovett,  Jr,,  Beverly;  supercargo,  Samuel  Barton,  Salem; 
carpenter,  Benjamin  Millett,  Salem ;  seamen,  Ebenezer 
Smith,  Jr.,  and  William  H.  Lovett,  Beverly ;  David 
Driver  (Manchester),  Beverly  ;  William  Manning,  Salem; 
John  Vickery,  Jr.,  George  Whitmarsh,  William  Lovett, 
Jr.,  Stephen  Church  and  Josiah  Bennett,  Beverly  ;  Thomas 
Webb  (New  York),  Salem;  William  G.  Oliver,  Salem; 
Augustus  Perry  (New  Bedford),  Salem  ;  steward,  Wil¬ 
liam  Coleman  (Alexandria),  Salem  ;  cook,  Jesse  Burrill 
(Worcester),  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  Samuel  Endicott,  John 
O.  Lovett,  Ebenezer  Smith,  William  Coleman. 

No  less  than  eight  Beverly  boys,  it  will  be  noted,  were 
members  of  the  crew,  while  a  Beverly  man  was  master, 
and  another  Beverly  man  was  second  mate.  Beverly  had 
the  call  on  this  voyage.  William  Ashton,  the  mate, 
later  became  master  of  the  ship  Mentor,  in  the  Salem- 
Sumatra  trade.  George  Whitmarsh  became  master  of  the 
ship  Eclipte  in  the  Sumatra  trade,  succeeding  Capt.  Wil¬ 
kins,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Malays. 

Twelfth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem  July  4,  1827,  Thomas  M.  Saunders, 
master.  Crossed  the  Equator  August  13,  40  days  out ; 
passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Sept.  9,  67  days  out,  and  arrived 
at  Sand  Heads  Nov.  6,  125  days  from  Salem  ;  was  eight 
days  working  up  the  river  to  Calcutta,  all  well.  Left 
Calcutta  Feb.  9,  1828;  Sand  Heads  Feb.  11  (off  which 
spoke  ship  Emerald,  Joseph  Webb,  master,  R.  C.  Mackay, 
supercargo,  from  Salem,  Sept.  30,  153  days  from  Salem  ; 
Capt.  Webb  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Capt.  Arthur 
N.  Webb,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Holyoke  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Salem ;  the  Emerald  had  papers 
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and  letters  from  home  for  those  on  the  O^eorge,  which 
proved  most  acceptable) ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  April  2, 
53  days  out  ;  crossed  the  Equator  April  26,  in  longitude 
28.10  W.,  24  days  from  the  Cape,  and  arrived  at  Salem 
May  19,  1828,  98  days  from  Sand  Heads  and  100  from 
Calcutta.  Voyage,  10  months  and  15  days.  Duties, 
$21,875.72. 


Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Thomas  M.  Saunders,  Salem ;  mate,  William 
Ashton  (Marblehead),  Salem  ;  second  mate,  Jonathan  H. 
Lovett,  Jr.,  Beverly;  supercargo,  Samuel  Barton,  Salem  ; 
carpenter,  Benjamin  Millett,  Salem  ;  seamen,  Ebenezer 
Smith,  Beverly;  Thomas  Webb  (New  York),  Salem; 
George  Whitmarsh,  John  Vickery,  Jr.,  William  Lovett 
and  Stephen  Church,  Beverly ;  William  Manning,  Jr., 
Salem  ;  David  Driver  (Manchester),  Beverly ;  John  J. 
Scobie,  William  G.  Oliver  John  B.  Goodhue  and  Charles 
H.  Allen,  Salem;  steward,William  Coleman  (Alexandria), 
Salem ;  cook,  Jesse  Burrill  (Worcester),  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  Thomas  M.  Saunders, 
William  Coleman,  Ebenezer  Smith,  Josiah  Lovett,  Lovett 
&  Thorndike,  E.  Ellingwood,  Samuel  Emery,  William 
Ashton,  William  W.  Oliver. 

Died  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  18,  1827,  after  an  illness  of 
fourteen  days,  John  Vickery,  Jr.,  of  Beverly,  26  years, 
seaman. 

Died  at  sea,  March  21,  1828,  latitude  31  south,  longi¬ 
tude  37.20  east,  William  G.  Oliver,  18  years  9  months, 
son  of  William  W.  Oliver,  Esq.,  deputy  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms  of  Salem.  Thereby  hangs  a  pathetic  story.  Older 
Salem  people  will  recall,  readily,  Deputy  Collector  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Oliver,  who  held  that  office  forty -six  years,  and 
who  was  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  information  regarding 
Salem  commerce.  As  the  reader  has  observed,  his  son, 
William  G.  Oliver,  was  making  his  second  voyage  in  the 
George,  and  he  was  well  when  the  ship  left  Calcutta.  On 
the  previous  voyage,  when  the  ship  was  sighted  from 
Salem  Neck,  a  lad  ran  up  to  the  Salem  Custom  House 
and  told  the  news  to  Mr.  Oliver,  for  which  he  received  a 
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quarter,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  give  the  boys 
for  their  news.  Mr.  Oliver  quickly  got  a  chaise,  drove  to 
the  Neck  and  then  to  the  wharf,  and  from  the  latter  took 
the  sailor  lad  home  with  him,  where  the  mother  gladly 
received  him.  On  this  second  voyage,  however,  when  a 
lad  rushed  to  him  with  the  news,  “The  George  is  coming, 
Mr.  Oliver,”  he  gave  the  lad  his  fee,  and  then  said,  “My 
boy  is  de.;d,  and  I  am  going  home.”  Suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  took  his  hat  and  went  home  to  his  wife, 
a  sorrow-stricken  man.  Yet  he  had  had  no  possible  way 
of  knowing  the  sad  news,  for  the  lad  died  at  sea,  and  the 
ship  was  not  spoken  after  the  boy’s  decease. 

Mr.  Oliver,  the  boy’s  father,  died  in  Salem,  Dec.  29, 
1869,  in  his  92d  year,  and,  as  before  stated,  is  well  re¬ 
membered  by  older  Salem  people  of  to-day.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  on  walking,  and  would  frequently  take  long 
tramps.  On  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a  fire  in  Lynn, 
he  was  asked  where  the  fire  was,  and  he  replied,  “I  am 
told  it  is  in  Lynn ;  guess  1  will  step  over  and  see.”  The 
story  goes  that  he  did  so.  He  was  employed  in  the  Salem 
Custom  House  as  ofllce  boy,  clerk,  and  deputy  collector, 
forty-six  years  and  ten  days.  Aside  from  his  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  Salem,  he  was  very 
minute  in  local  history,  and  he  would  delight  his  hearers 
with  his  personal  recollections  of  the  visit  of  President 
George  Washington  to  Salem,  in  October,  1789,  for  then 
he  was  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  and  he  retained  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  scenes  on  that  occasion. 

The  brig  Bramin,  Captain  Leach,  sailed  from  Sand 
Heads,  Feb.  7,  for  New  York,  four  days  before  the  George, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  8hi{)  Feb.  13,  latitude  14.53 
north,  longitude  87.30  east. 

A  breeze  of  excitement  was  created  on  the  George  on 
the  outward  passage  to  Calcutta,  when,  in  latitude  5 
north,  longitude  18  west,  the  ship  passed  about  two  miles 
to  leeward  of  a  four-masted  vessel  standing  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  The  stranger  had  every  appearance  of  being  a 
pirate.  Some  of  the  crew  of  the  George  hid  their  money, 
determined  to  save  it  if  possible.  When  six  or  seven 
miles  astern  of  the  George,  the  craft  tacked  and  stood  for 
her.  She  set  all  drawing  sail  and  continued  the  chase  for 
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sixteen  hours,  but  finding  that  the  Q-eorge  outsailed  her, 
gave  up  the  pursuit.  She  was  a  vessel  of  about  200  tons, 
and  resembled  somewhat  a  man-of-war.  Several  years 
later  it  was  learned  that  she  was  a  slaver.  “But  the  boys 
were  mightily  scared,”  said  Capt.  Saunders  and  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Allen  (the  latter  was  a  boy  on  the  George  at 
the  time),  in  relating  the  occurrence  to  the  writer  some 
half  a  century  later. 

Thirteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  Aug.  8,  1828,  Thomas  M.  Saunders, 
master.  Crossed  the  Equator  Sept.  10,  33  days  out,  and 
arrived  at  Pernambuco  Sept.  17, 40  days  from  Salem,  and 
leaking  1000  to  1200  strokes  per  hour.  She  was  dis¬ 
charged,  stripped,  hove  down,  repaired,  sheathed  anew 
with  board  and  copper,  reloaded,  and  was  detained  in  port 
but  49  days.  The  entire  expense  was  about  $9,000. 
Sailed  from  Pernambuco  Nov.  6  ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope 
Nov.  30,  24  days  from  Pernambuco,  and  arrived  at  Sand 
Heads  Jan.  18,  1829,  74  days  from  Pernambuco,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Calcutta  Jan.  22.  Sailed  from  Sand  Heads  March 
1,  1829 ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  April  19,  60  1-2  days 
out ;  sighted  St.  Helena  May  4 ;  cro.ssed  the  Equator  May 
15,  in  longitude  30.28  W.,  76  days  out,  and  arrived  at 
Salem  June  9,  1829,  100  1-2  days  from  Sand  Heads,  and 
104  from  Calcutta,  all  well.  Voyage,  ten  months  and  one 
day.  Duties,  $21,055.68. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Thomas  M.  Saunders,  Salem ;  mate,  William 
Ashton,  Salem ;  second  mate,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr., 
Beverly ;  supercargo,  Samuel  Barton,  Salem  ;  carpenter, 
David  Driver  (Manchester),  Beverly ;  seamen,  James  G. 
Glover  and  Benjamin  Cheever,  Salem  ;  Nicholas  Aylward 
(Marblehead),  Salem ;  Jacob  Ford  (Portland),  Salem ; 
Stephen  Church,  Beverly;  Charles  H.  Allen  and  John  B. 
Goodhue,  Salem  ;  Stephen  Woodbury  and  Jonathan  Bis¬ 
son,  Beverly  ;  Francis  B.  Dennis,  Salem  ;  James  Murdock 
(Cuba),  Salem  ;  Eben  B.  Osgood,  Salem ;  cook,  Charles 
M.  Downing  (Philadelphia),  Salem ;  steward,  John  Tucker, 
Salem. 
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Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  Thomas  M.  Saunders, 
William  Thorndike,  William  Ashton,  Ebenezer  Smith, 
Francis  Lamson,  C.  M.  Downing,  J.  G.  Glover. 

Twenty-one  days  after  leaving  Pernambuco  the  Q^eorge 
spoke  the  English  transport  ship  Sophia  Thamas,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Captain  Ely,  from  Dublin  for  New  South  Wales,  with 
192  convicts  on  board.  She  sent  her  boat  to  board  the 
George^  and  bought  one  barrel  of  flour,  one  barrel  of 
bread,  two  kegs  of  tobacco,  and  1000  cigars. 


Fourteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  Aug.  11,  1829,  Samuel  Endicott, 
master.  Crossed  the  Equator  Sept.  17,  37  days  out ; 
passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Oct.  20,  7 0  days  out,  and  arrived 
at  Sand  Heads  Dec.  7,  118  days  from  Salem,  and  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  Dec.  12,  all  well.  Sailed  from  Calcutta  Feb.  11, 
1830;  Sand  Heads,  Feb.  17;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope 
April  3,  45  1-2  days  out ;  crossed  the  Equator  April  29, 
79  days  from  Calcutta  and  23  1-2  days  from  Cape  Good 
Hope,  and  arrived  at  Salem  May  25,  1830,  at  8  A.  M.,  98 
days  from  Calcutta.  Voyage,  9  months  and  14  days. 
Duties,  $42,915.57. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly  ;  mate,  William  Ash¬ 
ton,  Salem;  second  mate,  Jonathan  H.  Lovett,  Jr.,  Bev¬ 
erly  ;  supercargo,  Samuel  Barton,  Salem ;  carpenter, 
David  Driver  (Manchester),  Salem  ;  seamen,  John  Brown 
(New  York),  Salem,  George  M.  Haskell,  Salem  ;  Robert 
Stein  (New  York),  Salem ;  James  Murdock  (Cuba), 
Salem  ;  Charles  Bush,  Salem;  John  Ellison  (Ipswich), 
Salem;  William  Anderson  (St.Johns),  Salem;  William 
Peckham  (New  York),  Salem  ;  George  Leeds  (Gravesend, 
Eng.),  Salem  ;  Benjamin  Chapman,  Charles  D.  Mugford 
and  Andrew  Hariiden,  Salem  ;  steward,  John  Tucker, 
Salem ;  cook,  Charles  M.  Downing  (Philadelphia),  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  Samuel  Endicott,  J.  H. 
Lovett,  C.  Stephens,  William  Ashton. 
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Fifteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  Aug.  20,  1830,  Samuel  Endicott, 
master.  Crossed  the  Equator  Sept.  26,  37  days  out ; 
passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Oct.  28,  69  days  out,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Sand  Heads  Dec.  19,  121  days  from  Salem,  and 
at  Calcutta  Dec.  25,  all  well.  Sailed  from  Calcutta,  Feb. 
16, 1831 ;  Sand  Heads,  Feb.  17  ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope 
April  11 ;  St.  Helena,  April  24 ;  crossed  the  Equator  May 
3,  and  arrived  at  Salem  May  22,  1831,  at  midnight,  after 
a  pleasant  passage  of  95  days  from  Calcutta  and  93  from 
Sand  Heads.  Voyage,  9  months  and  15  days.  Duties, 
$44,933.48. 

Officers  and  Crew. 

Master,  Samuel  Endicott,  Beverly  ;  mate,  Jonathan  H. 
Lovett,  Jr.,  Beverly ;  second  raate,George  Sherry(Charles- 
ton,  S.  C.),  Salem  ;  supercargo,  Samuel  Barton,  Salem  ; 
carpenter,  Peter  Lewis  (Kennebunk,  Maine),  Salem ;  sea¬ 
men,  William  Manning,  2d,  Salem  ;  John  L.  Gallup,  Bev¬ 
erly  ;  Charles  H.  Allen,  Salem  ;  Jonathan  Bisson,  Bever¬ 
ly  ;  Thomas  Hunt,  Charles  Bush  and  Charles  D.  Mugford 
Salem;  Calvin  Wallis,  Beverly;  Andrew  Haraden,  Jr., 
John  West,  William  H.  Allen  and  Francis  A.  Winn, 
Salem;  steward,  John  Tucker,  Salem;  cook,  William 
Drew  (Dorchester),  Salem. 

Consignees — Joseph  Peabody,  Benjamin  Cox  (later  a 
prominent  physician  and  surgeon,  whose  house  on  Essex 
street  is  now  the  home  of  the  Essex  Institute),  Samuel 
Endicott,  Charles  D.  Mugford,  Peter  E.  Webster,  William 
H.  Allen,  Benjamin  W.  Stone  (afterwards  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Stone,  Silsbees  &  Pickman),  Jonathan  H. 
Lovett. 

Some  tall  sailing  was  done  on  this  voyage.  On  the 
homeward  passage  the  run  from  Cape  Good  Hope  to  the 
Equator  was  made  in  22  days,  from  Cape  Good  Hope  to 
St.  Helena  in  13  days,  from  St.  Helena  to  the  Equator  in 
9  days,  from  St.  Helena  to  Salem  in  31  days,  and  from 
Cape  Good  Hope  to  Salem  in  41  days. 


(To  he  continued) 
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Joanna,  brig,  Jeremiah  Blanchard,  of  the  district  of 
Newburyport,  from  Norfolk  to  Jamaica;  owner,  Joseph 
Sevier;  captured  July  12,  1804,  in  the  Caucus  passage,  by 
a  French  privateer  out  of  Baracoa  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
called  La  Fortune,  Captain  Ameling ;  owned  by  Povo  & 
Dubier  of  Baracoa ;  carried  into  Baracoa,  robbed  of  her 
spare  rigging,  stores  and  provisions,  the  captain’s  spyglass 
and  the  brig’s  boat ;  after  detaining  her  11  days,  she  was 
carried  into  an  out  port,  5  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
Baracoa,  by  the  privateersmen,  and  kept  under  a  battery 
of  two  guns ;  the  sixth  day  after  she  was  cut  out  by  the 
English  brig  Hunter  and  carried  to  Jamaica ;  vessel, 
cargo  and  freight  condemned  to  a  salvage  of  one-third, 
valued  at  fS, 694.99. 

John,  brig,  Matthew  P.  Dole,  of  the  district  of  New¬ 
buryport,  for  Jamaica,  with  lumber  and  provisions ;  owner, 
John  Pearson ;  cai)tured  Mar.  8,  1804,  by  a  French  pri¬ 
vateer  called  the  Liberty,  Captain  Cady,  carried  into  St.- 
Jago  de  Cuba ;  vessel  and  cargo  then  taken  from  the  cap¬ 
tain,  without  any  trial ;  value  of  vessel,  47,000 ;  value  of 
cargo,  46,000  ;  adventures,  4S00, 

Joseph,  sch.,  John  Lurney,  of  the  district  of  Newbury¬ 
port;  owners,  John  Burrill,  Ebenezer  Gunneson,  Elias 
Dudley,  Michael  Smith,  David  Ilsley,  and  Clement  Starr  ; 
captured  on  return  from  West  Indies  by  the  French  pri¬ 
vateer  Adet,  John  Saverneau,  Mar.  26,  1804,  carried  to 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba  and  destroyed ;  captain  plundered  of  his 
clothes  and  every  article  from  his  cabin,  turned  on  shore 
with  one  of  his  people,  without  a  dollar  on  which  to  sub¬ 
sist,  and  protests  against  the  Spanish  government  for  per- 
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mitting  the  privateers  to  conduct  into  port  bis  vessel  and 
retain  the  same  ;  value  of  vessel,  $2,500  ;  value  of  cargo, 
$17,234. 

Joseph,  Pedrick,  of  Marblehead,  bound  to  Gottenburg, 
captured  and  detained  at  Farbsund,  in  1810 ;  cleared, 
paying  costs  and  $200  to  captors. 

Juno,  Page,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  St.  Peteraburg, 
with  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton ;  ownere,  J.  W.  Saunders  & 
Co. ;  captured  by  the  Danes,  and  passed  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  June  23,  1811. 

Lady  Washington,  brig,  Gerrisb,  of  Newburyport, 
from  Barbadoes,  captured  Mar.,  1797,  by  a  French  cruiser; 
cargo,  sugar  and  rum  ;  carried  to  Curracoa  ;  undecided  as 
to  condemnation. 

Lark,  sch.,  Gloutman,  of  Marblehead,  from  Marble¬ 
head,  with  cotton,  rice  and  wax,  captured  by  the  British 
and  condemned  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  July  6,  1811 ; 
value  of  vessel,  $2,000  ;  value  of  cargo,  $1,800 ;  sold  and 
money  deposited  in  court  to  await  for  twelve  months  the 
appeal  of  the  captured. 

Lavinia,  brig,  of  Salem,  from  Aux  Cayes,  captured 
1796,  sent  into  Cuba. 

Leader,  sloop,  Capt.  Warner,  of  Cape  Ann,  from 
Cape  Ann,  captured  Sept.  1,  1796,  by  the  privateer  Bas 
Blanche ;  cargo  valued  at  $5,000 ;  carried  into  Petit 
Guave ;  probably  condemned. 

Louisa,  Rice,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  Petersburg, 
with  sugar  and  fustick  :  owner,  R.  Wheatland  ;  captured 
and  brought  to  Copenhagen,  July  11,  1811 ;  passed  with¬ 
out  interruption. 

Lydia,  Cheever,  of  Marblehead,  bound  to  Salem ;  cap¬ 
tured  in  1810  and  detained  at  Christiansand  ;  papers  sent 
to  Paris. 

Maria,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jacob  Stone,  with  12  seamen  and 
5  guns,  of  Newburyport,  from  Newburyport  to  Leghorn, 
with  coffee  and  sugar  ;  owners  of  vessel  and  cargo.  Jack- 
son,  Parsons  and  others  ;  consignee,  Jacob  Stone  ;  taken 
in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Feb.  13,  1799,  by  six  pri¬ 
vateers,  and  conducted  to  Algeziras ;  value  of  cargo, 
$24,000. 
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Marianne,  ship,  Patterson,  of  Salem,  from  London, 
with  dry  goods,  taken  by  a  French  privateer.  Mar.,  1797, 
and  conducted  to  Pasages. 

Martin,  sch.,  Nath.  Williams,  with  7  seamen  and  8 
guns,  of  Gloucester,  to  Cadiz,  with  beef,  pork,  rice  and 
butter  ;  Nath.  Williams,  consignee  ;  taken  3  leagues  from 
St.  Sebasts,  Apr.  26,  1798,  by  a  privateer,  and  conducted 
to  St.  Lucar. 

Mart,  sloop,  Goodhue,  of  and  from  Newburyport,  to 
Surinam,  captured  1796,  carried  into  Guadeloupe  and 
cleared. 

Mart,  sch.,  Vickery,  of  Marblehead,  from  Marblehead, 
with  green  6sh  and  oil,  captured  by  the  British  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  June  18,  1811  ;  value 
of  vessel,  $2,000 ;  value  of  cargo,  $1,800 ;  sold  and 
money  deposited  in  court  to  await  for  twelve  months  the 
appeal  of  the  captured. 

Mary,  barque.  Ropes,  of  Salem,  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Salem,  with  sailcloth,  hemp  and  iron ;  taken  in  company 
with  the  remainder  of  a  fleet  under  convoy  of  a  British 
gun-brig  and  sent  into  Christiansand  by  five  Danish  gun- 
brigs,  in  July,  1810  ;  condemned  July  2,  1811. 

Mart  Ann,  Wellman,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  St. 
Petersburg,  with  sugar,  coffee  and  indigo ;  owners,  Sils- 
bee  &  Stone ;  captured  by  the  Danes,  and  passed  without 
interruption,  June  19,  1811. 

Mary  Pilkb,  Myer,  of  Newburyport,  captured  and 
taken  into  Copenhagen  in  1810  ;  condemned. 

Mentor,  Ashton,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  with  cotton  and  rum ;  owners,  J.  Ashton  &  Co. ; 
captured  by  the  Danes,  and  passed  without  interruption, 
June  13,  1811. 

Mo8ES,  Massey,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  Copenhagen, 
with  rice,  flour,  beef ;  owner,  Richard  Gardner ;  captured 
and  brought  into  Copenhagen,  Aug.  5,  1811 ;  passed 
without  interruption. 

Nalouisca,  brig,  of  Newburyport,  captured  1796, 
carried  into  St  Jago. 
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Nancy,  ship,  Jesse  James,  of  Salem,  from  London, 
with  dry  goods,  taken  by  a  French  privateer.  Mar.,  1797, 
and  conducted  to  Pasages. 

Nancy,  Eveleth,  of  Newburyport,  from  Newburyport 
to  Petersburg,  with  sugar  and  logwood ;  owner,  Moses 
Brown;  captured  and  brought  into  Copenhagen,  Sept.  3, 
1811 ;  condemned  by  the  prize  court,  and  acquitted  by 
the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  fined  1,000  Danish  Rix 
Dollars. 

Neptune,  Warner,  of  Newburyport,  from  Gottenburg 
to  Petersburg,  in  ballast,  captured  and  brought  into  Co¬ 
penhagen  Aug.  14,  1811.  Condemned  for  having  English 
license. 

Orestes,  Allen,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  with  sugar,  pepper  and  indigo ;  owner,  Hugh  Mc- 
Cullock;  captured  by  the  Danes,  May,  1811 ;  passed 
without  interruption. 

Orient,  Andrews,  of  Marblehead,  from  Marblehead  to 
Petersburg,  with  sugar  and  logwood  ;  owners,  R.  Hooper 
&  Sons  ;  captured  by  the  Danes  and  passed  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  June  21,  1811. 

OssiPEE,  ship,  Samuel  Chandler,  of  the  district  of 
Newburyport;  owners,  Leonard  Smith,  Nathaniel  Smith, 
and  Wm.  Smith;  captured  on  passage  from  Guadeloupe 
by  the  private  armed  sloop  Rosalinda,  Allexander  Belling- 
ton,  carried  to  Nevis  and  condemned  by  the  Vice  Admiral¬ 
ty  Court  at  Antigua ;  she  sailed  from  Newburyport  for 
Emboden,  where  she  arrived  July  30,  1804,  with  a  cargo 
of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  took  on  board  butter,  cheese, 
bricks,  beer,  wine,  linens,  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies; 
arrived  at  Point  Petre  Nov.  7,  disposed  of  her  cargo,  and 
was  proceeding  with  her  return  cargo  when  captured ; 
value  of  vessel,  •f5,500  ;  value  of  cargo,  $1 7,500  ;  freight, 
«3,200. 

Pacific,  Becket,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  Gothenburg, 
with  flour,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar  and  rum  ;  owner,  John 
Andrew;  captured  by  a  privateer,  June  16,  1809,  and 
carried  into  Christiansand,  Norway ;  condemned  Dec.  18, 
1809,  and  appealed ;  value,  $31,000. 
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Packet,  Pedrick,  of  Marblehead,  captured  by  a  pri¬ 
vateer  and  carried  into  Christiansand,  Norway,  about 
Oct.,  1809.  Cleared. 

Peggy,  sch.,  John  Denny,  of  the  district  of  Newbury- 
port,  from  St.  Mary’s  to  Newburyport ;  owner,  Aug.  E. 
Wheelwright ;  captured  on  her  passage  from  St.  Mary’s 
to  Newburyport,  February,  1804,  by  a  private  armed 
schooner.  Sea  Flower,  Captain  Moses  Monson,  taken  into 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  the  property  distributed  among  the 
captors,  without  trial ;  loaded  with  provisions  bound  to 
Cape  Francois,  then  in  possession  of  the  French  troops, 
but  on  arriving  before  that  port  in  Dec.,  1803,  was  board¬ 
ed  and  detained  by  the  British  squadron,  at  the  time  the 
Cape  was  evacuated,  after  which  Captain  Denny  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  to  any  port  in  the  Island,  St.  Domingo 
excepted ;  value  of  vessel,  #2,000 ;  value  of  cargo, 
#22,690.60. 

Polly,  brig,  Michael  Smith,  of  Newburyport,  with 
crew  of  9;  owners,  Bailey  &  Noyes  of  Newburyport; 
captured  by  the  corsairs  of  Algiers  in  consequence  of  the 
truce  with  Portugal,  Oct.  25,  1793. 

Polly,  brig,  Michael  Smith  of  Newburyport,  with  8 
men;  Bailey  and  Noyes,  owners;  captured  by  Algerian 
corsairs  near  Gibraltar,  Oct.  25,  1793. 

Polly,  ship,  William  Bradshaw,  of  Salem,  bound  for 
Malaga,  with  provisions  and  lumber  consigned  to  Griveg- 
nee  &  Co.,  by  John  Norris,  owner ;  captured  Apr.  29, 1797, 
by  the  French  privateer  Zenador,  carried  to  Carthagena 
and  condemned ;  vessel  valued  at  #15,000  ;  cargo,  #70,000. 

Polly,  sch.,  William  Morris,  of  the  district  of  New¬ 
buryport,  from  Newburyport  to  the  West  Indies ;  with 
provisions  and  dry  goods ;  owner,  Ebenezer  Stocker ; 
captured  Dec.  16,  1803,  by  French  privateer  schooner 
L’  Hirondelle,  Captain  Geravdeia,  and  carried  to  St. 
Domingo;  vessel  and  cargo  condemned;  value  of  vessel, 
#2,000  ;  value  of  cargo,  #7,848.79  ;  adventures,  #2,000. 

Polly,  brig.  Graves,  of  Marblehead,  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  Marblehead,  with  sailcloth,  hemp  and  iron  ;  taken 
in  company  with  the  remainder  of  a  fleet  under  convoy  of 
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a  British  gun- brig  and  sent  into  Christiansand  by  five 
Danish  gun-brigs,  in  July,  1810  ;  condemned  July  2, 1811. 

Polly,  Lyon,  of  Marblehead,  bound  to  Lubeck,  cap¬ 
tured  and  detained  at  Farhsund  in  1810;  cleared,  costs 
and  $150  to  captors. 

Polly,  sch.,  Devereux,  of  Marblehead,  from  Marble¬ 
head,  with  green  fish  and  oil,  captured  by  the  British,  and 
condemned  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  June  18,  1811 ; 
value  of  vessel,  $2,000 ;  value  of  cargo,  $1,800 ;  sold  and 
money  deposited  in  court  to  await  for  twelve  months  the 
appeal  of  the  captured. 

Rachel,  brig,  Joseph,  of  Salem,  from  Boston  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  with  sugar;  captured  April  1,  1811,  and  detained  at 
Copenhagen ;  condemned  in  lower  court;  case  i)ending 
before  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  June  1,  1811 ;  ac¬ 
quitted. 

Rebecca,  Searl,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  with  cotton  and  logwood;  owners,  Samuel  Page  & 
Co.;  captured  by  tbe  Danes,  and  passed  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  June  25,  1811. 

Rebecca,  sch.,  Meek,  of  Marblehead,  from  Gothenburg 
to  Marblehead ;  taken  in  company  with  the  remainder  of 
a  fleet  under  convoy  of  a  British  gun-brig  and  sent  into 
Christiansand  by  five  Danish  gun-brigs,  in  July,  1810  ; 
condemned  July  2,  1811. 

Respect,  brig,  John  March,  of  Newburyport,  to  Am¬ 
sterdam,  with  coffee,  sugar,  ginger  and  logwood ;  William 
Bartlett,  owner;  taken  by  a  Guernsey  privateer,  July  2, 
1804,  carried  to  Plymouth,  libelled,  tried;  sentence,  fur¬ 
ther  proof;  value  of  vessel,  $10,000;  value  of  cargo, 
$51,709.78;  adventures,  $5,269.68. 

Robert,  brig,  William  Thomas,  of  the  district  of  New¬ 
buryport;  owner,  Benjamin  Willis;  captured  on  her 
passage  from  Martinico  by  the  British  armed  commis¬ 
sioned  schooner  Grand  Turk,  and  condemned  at  a  court 
of  Vice  Admiralty  at  St.  John,  Antigua,  July  9,  1804,  as 
good  prize ;  vessel  carried  out  provisions  and  was  retnrn- 
ing  with  produce ;  value  of  vessel,  $4,000 ;  value  of 
cargo,  $10,472.34  ;  freight,  $963.13. 
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Sally,  sch.,  Stacey,  of  Marblehead,  from  Coruna  to 
Bilbao,  with  codfish,  taken  by  the  privateer  Grande  Bon¬ 
aparte,  Oct.,  1797. 

Sally,  Giddings,  of  Beverly,  from  Beverly  to  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  with  rice  and  sugar ;  owners,  Leach,  Stephens 
&  Killam  ;  captured  by  the  Danes,  and  passed  without 
interruption,  June  13,  1811. 

Sally,  Giddings,  of  Beverly,  from  Petersburg  to  Bev¬ 
erly,  with  iron  and  hemp ;  owners.  Leech,  Stephens  & 
Killam ;  captured  and  brought  into  Copenhagen,  Sept.  7, 
1811 ;  passed  without  interruption. 

Star,  from  Salem  to  Naples,  with  coffee,  indigo,  fish 
and  dye-wood ;  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  Feb.  2, 
1811,  and  carried  into  Marseilles. 

Success,  Porter,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  with  cotton  and  logwood ;  owners,  John  and 
Stephen  White ;  captured  by  the  Danes,  and  passed  with¬ 
out  interruption,  June  17,  1811. 

SuKEY,  Osgood,  of  Salem,  from  Petersburg  to  Salem, 
with  tallow  and  hemp ;  owner,  S.  Phillips  ;  captured  and 
brought  into  Copenhagen,  Aug.  23,  1811 ;  released. 

SuWARROW,  Leach,  of  Beverly,  from  Beverly  to  Goth¬ 
enburg,  with  tobacco  ;  owners,  Thorndike  &  Co.;  captured 
Apr.  30,  1809,  by  a  privateer  and  carried  into  Christian- 
sand,  Norway  ;  condemned  Dec.  28,  1809,  and  appealed; 
value,  $20,000. 

Swift,  Clarkson,  of  Newburyport,  from  Lisbon  to 
Newburyport,  with  iron,  hemp  and  flax ;  owner,  Benjamin 
Merrill;  captured  and  taken  into  Copenhagen,  June  7, 
1811 ;  passed  without  interruption. 

Swift  Packet,  brig,  Jeremiah  Goodhue,  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Newburyport,  to  New  Orleans,  with  coffee ;  cap¬ 
tured  Dec.  21,  1804,  by  two  French  privateers,  the  San 
Sourit  and  Dolphin,  carried  into  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and 
vessel  and  cargo  there  taken  from  the  captain  without 
trial ;  owners,  Ebenezer  Stocker  and  Thomas  C.  Amory  ; 
value  of  vessel,  $3,000 ;  value  of  cargo,  #19,285.60  ;  ad¬ 
ventures,  #1,028.75. 
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Topaz,  Herrick,  of  Newburyport,  from  Newburyport 
to  Copenhagen,  with  sugar  and  coffee ;  owners,  B.  Peirce 
&  Co. ;  captured  Aug.  8,  1809,  and  sent  into  Fleckefiord; 
value,  $60,000 ;  condemned  Dec.  18,  1809. 

Two  Sisters,  sch.,  Bridgeo,  of  Marblehead,  from  Mar¬ 
blehead,  with  green  fish,  captured  by  the  British  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  June  18,  1811 ;  value 
of  vessel,  $2,000  ;  value  of  cargo,  $1,800  ;  sold  and  money 
deposited  in  court  to  await  for  twelve  months  the  appeal 
of  the  captured. 

Union,  sch.,  Charles  Friend,  of  the  district  of  New¬ 
buryport;  owners,  Michael  Smith,  John  Burrill,  Ebenezer 
Gunnison  and  Clement  Starr ;  captured  on  her  passage 
from  Martinico  for  Newburyport,  Mar.  4,  1804,  by  the 
British  ship  Panderer,  John  Nash,  Esq.,  carried  into  Do- 
minico,  and  acquitted  at  a  court  of  Vice  Admiralty  in  An¬ 
tigua,  but  appealed  for  by  the  captors  and  abandoned  to 
them  by  the  master ;  value  of  vessel,  cargo  and  freight, 
$1-3,549.99. 

Union,  Proctor,  of  Marblehead,  from  Marblehead  to 
Petersburg,  with  sugar ;  owners,  W.  and  N.  Hooper ; 
captured  by  the  Danes,  and  passed  without  interruption, 
June  7,  1811. 

Union,  Proctor,  of  Marblehead,  from  Petersburg  to 
Marblehead,  with  iron  and  hemp ;  owner,  W.  and  N. 
Hooper;  captured  and  brought  into  Copenhagen,  Aug. 
25,  1811 ;  passed  without  interruption. 

Valeria,  brig,  Stover,  of  Newburyport,  from  Aux 
Cayes  to  Newburyport,  captured  Jan.  15,  1797,  by  a 
French  privateer  ;  cargo,  molasses,  sugar  and  cotton ; 
carried  to  St.  Jago. 

Vengeance,  Ward  Chipman,  of  Salem ;  taken  Jan.  7, 
1808,  by  the  corsair  the  Precurseur  ;  owner,  Wm.  Gray ; 
condemned  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Prizes  at  Paris, 
June  15,  1808 ;  motion  for  condemnation  ;  no  certificate 
of  origin ;  visited  by  an  English  frigate  Dec.  30,  1807. 


(2b  he  continxud.') 


Privateer  "AMERICA"  owned  by  the  Crowninahieldi 
From  a  recently  discovered  painting  in  possession  of  Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  Esq. 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  PIRACY  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES. 


By  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee. 


(  Continued  from  Volume  L  VIII,  page  312. ) 


“Lieutenant  Curtis  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  Midshipmen  Pinkney, 
Kingston  and  Morris,  as  also  of  Dr.  Terrill,  and  every 
other  officer  and  man  employed  in  the  expedition.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  exceed  their  ardor  in  pursuit  but  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  attack ;  and  both  affording  abundant  proof  that 
more  would  have  been  done  had  more  been  required. 

“I  have  manned  one  of  the  schooners  taken,  a  very  fine, 
fas^sailing  vessel,  and  kept  her  with  me.  She  will  prove 
of  great  service  in  my  further  operations  on  this  coast. 

“I  cannot  close  this  letter,  sir,  without  naming  to  you 
Lieutenant  Curtis,  whose  conduct,  not  only  in  the  present 
instance,  but  in  every  other  respect  during  the  period  he 
has  been  under  my  command,  has  merited  my  warm  and 
decided  approbation. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

“James  Ramage, 

“Lieutenant  Commanding. 
“Hon.  Smith  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.” 

Among  the  multitude  of  West  Indian  pirates  at  that 
time  the  best  known  was  John  Lafitte,  and  a  short  account 
of  this  remarkable  person  may  prove  interesting. 

His  career  is,  naturally,  shrouded  in  a  good  deal  of  ob¬ 
scurity  and  uncertainty,  but  after  much  searching  and 
trouble  on  the  author’s  part,  it  was  discovered  that  Lafitte 
was  born  in  France  in  1780  ;  some  authorities  giving  St. 
Malo  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  others  maintaining  that  he 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  at  Bordeaux.  Those  best  in¬ 
formed  say  that  this  singular  personage  began  his  sea¬ 
faring  career  as  mate  of  a  French  East  Indiaman,  but 
quarreling  with  his  captain,  he  left  his  ship  at  Mauritius 
and  entered  upon  a  course  of  daring  and  successful  piracy 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  varied  by  occasional  ventures  in  the 
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slave  trade.  After  several  years  spent  in  these  pursuits, 
Lafitte  returned  to  France,  disposed  of  his  prizes,  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  took  out  a  commission  as  a 
privateer  from  the  newly  organized  government  of  Car- 
thagena,  continuing  his  depredations,  not  only  upon  Span¬ 
ish,  but  also  upon  British  commerce. 

Another  account  represents  him  as  having  begun  his 
career  as  lieutenant  of  a  French  privateer,  which  was 
captured  by  a  British  man-of-war  and  taken  into  an 
English  port,  where  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  privateer 
were  thrown  into  prison.  Here  the  future  marine  high¬ 
wayman  was  confined  for  several  years  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  hardship,  after  all  his  comrades  had 
obtained  their  release.  The  resentment  towards  Great 
Britain  engendered  by  this  real  or  supposed  severity  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  motive  that  inspired  his  subse¬ 
quent  career.  Unable  to  gratify  this  resentment  in  the 
service  of  bis  native  country,  on  account  of  the  suspension 
of  hostilities  at  the  time  of  his  release,  he  found  means 
of  doing  so  under  cover  of  a  privateer’s  commission 
(against  Spain)  obtained  from  the  Carthaginian  govern¬ 
ment.  Lafitte  is  said  to  have  gone  to  New  Orleans  in 
1807 ;  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  about  1810-12 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  organized  and  formidable  band 
of  desperadoes,  whose  headquarters  were  on  the  island  of 
Grand  Terre,  in  Barataria  bay,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Acting  ostensibly  under  the  flag  of  the  republic  of 
Carthagena  (or  New  Grenada),  it  was,  however,  perfectly 
well  known  and  admitted  that  these  adventurers  preyed 
practically  on  the  vessels  of  any  nation.  The  bay  of 
Barataria  afforded  a  secure  retreat  for  their  fleet  of  small 
craft ;  and  their  goods  were  smuggled  into  New  Orleans 
by  being  conveyed  in  boats  through  an  intricate  labyrinth 
of  lakes,  bayous  and  swamps,  to  a  point  near  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  a  little  above  the  city.  After  various  ineffec¬ 
tual  presentments  and  prosecutions  before  the  civil  tribu¬ 
nals,  an  expedition  was  despatched  against  the  Baratarians 
in  1814,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Patterson. 
The  settlement  on  Grande  Terre  was  captured,  with  all 
the  vessels  that  happened  to  be  in  port  at  the  time  ;  but 
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Lafiite  and  his  comrades  made  their  escape  among  the 
swamps  and  bayous  of  the  interior,  from  which  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  same  rendezvous  and  resumed  opei-ations  as 
soon  as  Commodore  Patterson’s  forces  had  retired. 

About  the  same  time  the  British,  then  maturing  their 
plans  for  a  descent  upon  the  southern  coast  of  the  United 
States,  made  overtures  to  Lafitte  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  his  co-operation  in  that  enterprise.  A  brig-of-war 
was  despatched  to  Barataria,  her  commander  bearing  a 
letter  from  Commodore  Percy,  commanding  the  British 
naval  forces  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  one  from  Colonel 
Nichols,  then  in  command  of  the  land  forces  on  the  coast 
of  Florida,  offering  Lafitte  130,000  and  a  commission  in 
the  British  navy,  on  condition  of  obtaining  his  services 
in  conducting  the  contemplated  expedition  to  New  Orleans 
and  distributing  a  certain  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana.  Lafitte  dissembled  with  the  British  officer, 
Capt.  Lockyer,  of  the  “Sophia”,  who  was  the  bearer  of 
these  tempting  proposals,  and  asked  for  time  to  consider 
them. 

Meantime  he  immediately  wrote  to  Gov.  Claiborne  of 
Louisiana,  enclosing  the  documents  that  had  been  handed 
him  by  Capt.  Lockyer,  informing  the  governor  of  the 
impending  invasion,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the 
position  he  occupied,  and  offering  his  services  in  defence 
of  Louisiana,  on  the  sole  condition  of  pardon  for  himself 
and  followers  for  the  offences  with  which  they  stood 
charged.  This  amnesty  would,  of  course,  include  in  its 
provisions  a  brother  of  Jean  Lafitte,  who  was  then  in 
prison  in  New  Orleans  under  an  indictment  for  piracy. 
After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
authorities,  Lafitte’s  offer  was  accepted. 

In  connection  with  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  en¬ 
gineers,  he  was  employed  in  fortifying  the  passes  of 
Barataria  bay,  and  rendered  efficient  service,  in  command 
of  a  party  of  his  followers,  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
Jan.  8th,  1815.  The  subsequent  career  of  Lafitte  is  in¬ 
volved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  his  earlier  life.  A  procla¬ 
mation  of  President  Madison  confirmed  the  amnesty 
which  had  been  granted  by  Governor  Claiborne  to  all  the 
Baratarians  who  had  enlisted  in  the  American  service. 
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though  it  does  not  appear  that  their  chief  ever  received 
any  further  reward  from  the  government.  After  the  war 
Lafitte  soon  returned  to  his  old  pursuits,  taking  a  pri¬ 
vateer’s  commission,  either,  as  formerly,  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  Grenada,  or  else  from  that  of  Mexico ;  and 
that,  while  thus  engaged,  he  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Galveston,  which  was  broken 
up  in  1821  by  a  naval  force  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant, 
afterwards  Commodore,  Kearney. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  his  brother  Pierre, 
who  commanded  one  of  his  vessels,  has  been  confounded 
with  him.  His  death  is  attributed  by  different  authorities 
to  foundering  at  sea,  to  being  burned  with  his  vessel  after 
capture  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  and  to  wounds  received 
in  a  desperate  conflict  with  a  British  cruiser.  There  are 
yet  other  versions  ;  while  one  account  states  that  he  re¬ 
turned  to  France  and  died  among  his  relatives  on  the 
Garonne.  In  person  Lafitte  is  represented  as  having  been 
well-formed  and  handsome,  about  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  with  large  hazel  eyes  and  black  hair.  His  appear¬ 
ance  was  totally  unlike  the  popular  idea  of  a  pirate,  his 
manners  were  polished  and  easy,  though  retiring  ;  his 
address  was  winning  and  affable ;  his  management  of 
piracy  entirely  business-like,  just  as  his  influence  over  his 
followers  was  almost  absolute. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  Lafitte  came 
of  a  respectable  family,  and  that  his  early  opportunities 
for  education  had  been  good. 

One  Raphaelina  was  another  freebooter  whose  name 
was  dreaded  by  merchant  sailors  navigating  the  South 
Atlantic.  He  also  controlled  a  fleet  of  vessels,  and  in 
July,  1822,  got  together  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Antonio 
a  formidable  host  of  pirates,  at  which  time  it  was  said  he 
had  collected  ®180,000  in  money  alone. 

Other  notorious  pirates  were :  Diabolito,  Cofrecina, 
Brown,  Gibbs,  and  Irvine ;  the  names  of  the  last  three 
would  indicate  that  they  were  renegades  of  Anglo-Saxon 
lineage.  We,  today,  looking  back  on  these  events  of  a 
century  ago,  do  not  begin  to  realize  the  magnitude  of 
these  piratical  depredations.  A  fair  estimate,  in  the  light 
of  the  very  small  amount  of  reliable  information  that  is 
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available,  would  make  the  number  of  those  engaged  in 
this  piracy  at  least  10,000,  of  whom  over  3,000  were 
encountered  by  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
which  alone  captured  about  1300  pirates. 

The  number  of  freebooters  killed  and  those  who  escaped 
on  shore  after  destroying  their  vessels  cannot,  naturally, 
be  ascertained.  Most  of  these  marine  highwaymen  oper¬ 
ated  near  the  vicinity  of  their  rendezvous  on  shore.  They 
rarely  made  any  extended  cruises,  but  chose  points  of 
strategic  importance  on  the  routes  of  commerce.  In  and 
among  the  Keys  of  Bahama  and  Florida,  Cape  Antonio, 
Matanzas,  and  Mugeres  Island,  near  the  northeast  point 
of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  were  some  of  the  most  prominent 
piratical  lairs. 

From  a  letter  of  one  of  the  oflScers  of  the  U.  S.  brig 
“Spark”,  published  in  the  New  England  Palladium  of 
Nov.  3,  1821,  we  learn  the  following : 

“We  arrived  here,  after  a  rather  rough  passage,  in 
eighteen  days  from  Boston,  all  well.  We  expect  to  sail 
again  in  two  or  three  days.  We  found  here  the  piratical 
ship  which  robbed  the  ‘Orleans  Packet’.  She  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  Swedish  government.  She  came  into 
their  possession  in  the  following  manner:  The  crew 
landed  her  cargo  on  a  small  island  near  this,  from  whence 
it  was  taken  by  a  schooner  to  St.  Thomas ;  they  then  run 
the  ship  into  Five  Island  Harbor,  where  all  the  crew,  ex¬ 
cept  two  men,  deserted  her.  The  government  hearing  of 
her  being  there,  sent  a  guard  and  took  possession  of  her, 
brought  her  into  this  harbor,  and  confined  the  two  men 
found  in  her  as  pirates. 

“It  is  said  Gapt.  Elton  has  requested  the  Governor  to 
allow  him  to  take  them  to  the  United  States  for  trial. 
This  piratical  ship  was  originally  the  U.  S.  brig  ‘Prome¬ 
theus’,  which  was  condemned  two  years  since,  and  was 
then  sold.” 

Another  letter,  dated  Oct.  31,  1821,  from  on  board  the 
U.  S.  sloop-of-war  “Hornet”,  published  in  a  later  issue  of 
the  “Palladium”,  informs  us  of  captures  made  by  the 
latter : 

“The  pirate  which  we  took  yesterday  mounted  two  long 
four-pounders,  and  her  crew  consisted  of  twenty  gallowa- 
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looking  scoundrels.  After  this  capture  the  ‘Hornet’  spoke 
three  merchant  brigs,  which  would  probably  have  fallen 
into  the  bands  of  the  pirates,  and  were  very  happy  at 
their  escape.  Captain  Sisson,  from  Havana,  reports  that 
seventy  of  the  pirates  belonging  to  the  vessels  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  ‘Enterprise’  (U.  S.  brig),  have 
erected  two  forts  on  Cape  Antonio  for  their  defence”. 

Judging  from  the  length  of  time  that  pii-acy  prevailed 
at  this  period  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  estimate  the  prizes  captured  by  the  freebooters  at  500 
vessels.  The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  by  them 
amounted  to  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars;  the  records 
of  the  Marblehead  Marine  Insurance  Company,  a  most 
accurate  barometer  of  water-borne  commerce,  revealed  the 
fact  that  insurance  rates  on  ships  and  their  cargoes  rose 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  short  space  of  a  year. 
Two  thousand  pirates  are  estimated  to  have  been  engaged 
during  the  period  1820-30  ;  there  were  probably  not  many 
over  2000  at  any  one  time,  and  but  few  who  were  pirates 
during  the  entire  decade.  Probably  the  average  would 
be  2500  a  year;  and  if  each  of  the  10,000  pirates  obtained 
the  equivalent  of  $2000,  including  the  cost  of  his  living, 
armament  and  reckless  extravagance,  besides  the  small 
percentage  realized  on  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  stolen, 
and  the  value  of  his  proportion  of  property  destroyed, 
the  total  loss  suffered  by  commerce  would  amount  to 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  comparative  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  by  pirates  will  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  annual  cost  of  running  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  in  1821  was  $19,785,000,  including  interest  and 
redemption  of  part  of  the  public  debt. 

Of  the  many  vessels  engaged  in  piracy  in  West  Indian 
waters,  the  most  formidable  were  the  privateers  originally 
fitted  out  by  the  various  South  American  republics  to  prey 
on  Spanish  commerce,  and  which  had  later  become  marine 
highwaymen.  Among  these  were  the  “Poloma”,  6  guns, 
130  men ;  the  “Panchita”,  16  guns,  120  men  (she  was 
subsequently  captured  by  the  U.  S.  schooner  “Grampus”, 
12  guns)  ;  the  “Pereira”,  8  guns,  80  men  ;  “Burguera”, 
4  guns,  60  men ;  “Flor  de  la  Mar”,  1  gun,  40  men ;  and 
“La  Carmen”,  4  guns,  50  men. 
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The  brigantine  “Pride”,  16  guns,  116  men,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Lafitte  himself,  was  the  largest 
vessel  fitted  out  specially  for  a  pirate.  It  is  said  that  the 
“Pride”,  in  command  of  Lafitte’s  lieutenant,  had  a  des¬ 
perate  fight  with  an  English  sloop-of-war,  in  which  both 
commanded  were  killed,  and  only  sixteen  men  left  alive 
on  the  pirate,  which  was  finally  carried  by  boarding  and 
taken  to  Jamaica,  where  the  sixteen  survivors  were  tried 
and  convicted  ;  ten  of  them  were  executed  and  six  par¬ 
doned. 

The  great  majority  of  piracies  were  accomplished  by 
small  craft  with  large  forces  of  men  concealed  from  view 
of  their  intended  prey.  These  boats  would  go  alongside 
of  merchant  vessels  and  capture  them  by  surprise.  In 
many  cases  all  the  crew  would  be  taken  out  of  the  ship 
and  compelled  to  join  the  pirates  or  be  murdered. 

Then  the  vessel  herself  would  be  carried  to  a  Cuban 
port  and  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pirates  and  their  agents.  Other  piratical  craft  whose 
names  have  been  ascertained,  besides  those  previously 
mentioned,  were  the  “Cienega”,  “Bandera  de  Sangre” 
(which  translated  means  “The  Bloody  Band”),  “Moscow”, 
“Catalina”,  “Palmyra”,  “Albert”,  “Pilot”,  “Tropic”, 
“Mechanic”,  “La  Cata”,  “Zaragozana”,  “Larch”,  “Aris- 
tidies”,  “Lucies”,  and  “Emmanuel”. 

The  pirates  captured  by  the  different  navies  were : 
United  States  navy,  79  vessels,  62  guns,  and  1300  men  ; 
British  navy,  13  vessels,  20  guns,  and  291  men ;  Spanish 
navy,  6  vessels  and  160  men. 

In  the  “American  Monthly  Magazine”  for  February, 
1824,  is  an  interesting  and  most  vivid  account  of  an 
American  gentleman’s  experiences  with  pirates  in  June, 
1822,  while  making  a  voyage  for  his  health  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  quite  worth  quoting  in 
full,  showing  as  it  does  the  many  perils  to  which  ocean 
travellers  were  exposed  a  century  ago. 

“In  the  early  part  of  June  I  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in 
the  schooner  ‘Mary’,  on  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  My 
principal  object  in  going  round  by  sea  was  the  restoration 
of  my  health,  which  had  been  for  many  months  declining. 
Having  some  friends  in  New  Orleans,  whose  commercial 
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enterprises  were  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  I  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  several  sums  of  money  in  gold 
and  silver,  amounting  altogether  to  nearly  $18,000.  This 
I  communicated  to  the  captain,  and  we  concluded  to  se¬ 
cure  it  in  the  best  manner  our  circumstances  would  admit. 
A  plank  was  accordingly  taken  off  the  ribs  of  the  schooner 
in  my  own  cabin,  and  the  money  being  deposited  in  the 
vacancy,  the  plank  was  nailed  down  in  its  original  place, 
and  the  seams  filled  and  tarred  over.  Being  thus  relieved 
from  any  apprehension  that  the  money  would  be  found 
upon  us  in  case  of  an  attack  from  pirates,  my  mind  was 
somewhat  easier.  What  other  articles  of  value  1  could 
conveniently  carry  about  with  me,  I  did  so. 

‘T  had  also  brought  a  quantity  of  banknotes  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000.  Part  of  these  I  caused  to  be  carefully  sewed 
in  the  left  lappel  of  my  coat,  supposing  that  in  case  of 
my  being  lost  at  sea,  my  coat,  should  my  body  be  found, 
would  still  contain  the  must  valuable  of  my  effects.  The 
balance  was  carefully  quilted  into  my  black  silk  cravat. 
Our  crew  consisted  of  the  captain  and  four  men,  with  a 
supply  of  live  stock  for  the  voyage,  and  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  valuable  for  his  fidelity  and  sagacity.  He  had  once 
saved  his  master  from  a  watery  grave,  when  he  had  been 
stunned  and  knocked  overboard  by  a  sudden  shifting  of 
the  boom.  I  was  the  only  passenger  on  board.  Our 
voyage  at  first  was  prosperous,  and  time  went  rapidly.  I 
felt  my  strength  increase  the  longer  1  was  at  sea,  and 
when  we  arrived  off  the  southern  coast  of  Florida  my 
feelings  were  like  those  of  another  man. 

“It  was  towards  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day,  two 
hours  before  sunset,  that  we  espied  a  sail  astern  of  us. 
As  twilight  came  it  neared  us  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Night  closed,  and  all  around  was  impenetrable  darkness. 
Now  and  then  a  gentle  wave  would  break  against  our 
bow  and  sparkle  for  a  moment,  and  at  a  distance  behind 
us  we  could  see  the  uneven  glow  of  light,  occasioned  by 
the  foaming  of  the  strange  vessel.  The  breeze  that  filled 
our  canvas  was  gentle,  though  it  was  fresh. 

“We  coursed  our  way  steadily  through  the  night, 
though  once  or  twice  the  roaring  of  the  waves  increased 
so  suddenly  as  to  make  us  believe  we  had  passed  a  breaker. 
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“At  the  time  it  was  unaccountable  to  me,  but  I  now 
believe  it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  schooner  behind  us, 
coming  rather  near  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  At 
midnight  I  went  on  deck.  Nothing  but  an  occasional 
sparkle  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  ocean  was  undisturbed. 
Still  it  was  a  fearful  and  appalling  darkness,  and  in  spite 
of  my  endeavors  I  could  not  compose  myself.  At  the 
windlass,  on  the  forecastle,  three  of  the  sailors,  like  my¬ 
self,  unable  to  sleep,  had  collected  for  conversation.  On 
joining  them,  I  found  our  fears  were  mutual.  They  all 
kept  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  unknown  vessel,  as 
if  anticipating  some  dreadful  event.  They  informed  me 
that  they  had  put  their  arms  in  order  and  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  stand  or  die. 

“At  this  moment  a  flash  of  light,  perhaps  a  musket 
burning  priming,  proceeded  from  the  vessel  in  pursuit, 
and  we  saw  distinctly  that  her  deck  was  covered  with 
men.  My  heart  almost  failed  me.  I  had  never  been  in 
battle,  and  knew  not  what  it  was.  Day  at  length  dawned, 
and  setting  all  her  canvas,  our  pursuer  gained  alarmingly 
upon  us.  It  was  evident  that  slie  had  followed  us  the 
whole  night,  being  unwilling  to  attack  us  in  the  dark.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  fired  a  gun  and  came  alongside.  She 
was  a  pirate.  Her  boat  was  lowered,  and  about  a  dozen 
hideous-looking  objects  jumped  in,  with  a  commander  at 
their  bead.  The  boat  pushed  off  and  was  fast  nearing 
us,  as  we  arranged  ourselves  for  giving  her  a  broadside. 
Our  whole  stock  of  arms  consisted  of  six  muskets  and  an 
old  swivel — a  small  revolving  ship’s  cannon  in  use  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries — used  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  gun,  belonging  to  the  ‘Mary’,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  of 
my  own,  which  I  carried  in  my  belt.  The  pirate  boat’s 
crew  were  armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  swords,  cutlasses, 
and  knives ;  and  when  she  came  within  her  own  length 
of  us  we  fired  five  of  our  muskets  and  the  swivel  into 
her. 

“Her  fire  was  scarcely  half  given  when  she  filled  and 
went  down,  with  all  her  crew.  At  this  success  we  were 
inclined  to  rejoice,  but  looking  over  the  pirate  schooner 
we  observed  her  deck  still  swarming  with  the  same  de¬ 
scription  of  horrid-looking  wretches.  A  second  boat’s 
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crew  pushed  off,  with  their  muskets  pointed  directly  at 
us  the  whole  time.  When  they  came  within  the  same 
distance  as  the  other,  we  fired,  but  with  little,  if  any 
effect.  The  pirate  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  with 
horrid  cries  jumped  aboard  us.  Two  of  our  brave  crew 
were  13'ing  dead  upon  the  deck,  and  the  rest  of  us  expect¬ 
ed  nothing  better.  French,  Spanish  and  English  were 
spoken  indiscriminately  and  all  at  once.  The  most  horrid 
imprecations  were  uttered  against  us,  and  threats  that 
fancy  cannot  imagine. 

“A  wretch  whose  black,  shaggy  whiskers  covered  nearly 
his  whole  face,  whose  eyes  were  only  seen  at  intervals 
from  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  whose  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  was  more  that  of  a  hell-hound  than  of  a  human 
being,  approached  me  with  a  drawn  cutlass  in  his  hand. 
I  drew  one  of  my  pistols  and  snapped  it  in  his  face,  but 
it  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  before  1  could  draw  the  other, 
the  pirate,  with  a  brutality  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
cannibal,  struck  me  over  the  face  with  his  cutlass  and 
knocked  me  down.  I  was  too  much  wounded  to  resist, 
and  the  blood  ran, in  torrents  from  my  forehead.  In  this 
situation  the  wretch  seized  me  by  the  scalp,  and  thrusting 
his  cutlass  in  my  fcravat  cut  it  through  completely.  I  felt 
the  cold  iron  glide  along  my  throat,  and  even  now  the 
very  thought  makes  me  shudder. 

“The  worst  idea  I  had  ever  formed  of  human  cruelty 
seemed  now  realized,  and  I  could  see  death  staring  me  in 
the  face.  Without  stopping  to  examine  the  cravat,  he 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  exclaimed, 
‘levez  vous’ ;  I  accordingly  rose  to  my  feet,  and  he  jnn- 
ioned  my  hands  behind  my  back,  led  me  to  the  vessel’s 
bulwark,  and  asked  another  of  the  gang,  in  French, 
whether  he  should  throw  me  overboard.  At  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  that  scene  I  am  still  staggered.  I  endeavored  to 
call  the  prospects  of  eternity  before  me,  but  could  think 
of  nothing  except  the  cold  and  quiverless  apathy  of  the 
tomb.  His  infamous  companion  replied,  ‘II  est  trop  bien 
habill4,  pour  I’envoyer  an  diable’,  and  led  me  to  the  fore¬ 
mast,  where  he  tied  me  with  my  face  to  the  stern  of  the 
vessel.  The  cords  were  drawn  so  tight  around  my  arms 
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and  legs  that  my  agony  was  excruciating.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  he  left  me. 

“On  looking  round,  I  found  them  all  employed  in 
plundering  and  ransacking  everything  we  had.  Over  my 
left  shoulder  one  of  our  sailors  was  strung  up  to  the  yard¬ 
arm,  and  apparently  in  the  last  agonies  of  death ;  while 
before  me  our  gallant  captain  was  on  his  knees  and  beg¬ 
ging  for  bis  life.  The  wretches  were  endeavoring  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  him  the  secret  of  our  money ;  but  for  a  while 
he  was  firm  and  dauntless.  Provoked  at  his  obstinacy, 
they  extended  his  arms  and  cut  them  off  at  the  elbows. 
At  this  human  nature  gave  way,  and  the  injured  man 
confessed  the  spot  where  we  had  concealed  our  specie. 
In  a  few  moments  it  was  aboard  their  own  vessel.  To 
revenge  themselves  on  our  unhappy  captain,  when 
they  bad  satisfied  themselves  that  nothing  else  was  hid¬ 
den,  they  spread  a  bed  of  oakum  on  the  deck,  and  after 
soaking  u  through  with  turpentine,  tied  the  captain  on  it, 
filled  his  mouth  with  the  same  combustibles,  and  set  the 
whole  on  fire.  The  cries  of  the  unfortunate  man  were 
heart-rending,  and  his  agonies  must  have  been  unutterable, 
but  they  were  soon  over.  All  this  I  was  compelled  to 
witness.  Heart  sick  with  the  sight,  I  once  shut  my  eyes, 
but  a  musket  discharged  close  to  my  ear  was  a  warning 
sufficient  to  keep  them  open. 

“On  casting  my  eyes  towards  the  schooner’s  stern,  I 
discovered  that  our  boatswain  had  been  nailed  to  the  deck 
through  bis  feet,  and  the  body  spiked  through  to  the  til¬ 
ler.  He  was  writhing  in  the  last  agonies  of  crucifixion. 
Our  fifth  comrade  was  out  of  sight  during  all  this  tragedy; 
in  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  was  brought  upon  the  deck 
blindfolded.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
swivel  and  commanded  to  kneel.  The  swivel  was  then 
fired  off,  and  his  head  was  dreadfully  wounded  by  the 
discharge.  In  a  moment  after  it  was  agonizing  to  behold 
his  torments  and  convulsions — language  is  too  feeble  to 
describe  them ;  I  have  seen  men  hung  upon  the  gibbet, 
but  their  death  is  like  sinking  in  slumber  when  compared 
with  his. 

“Excited  with  the  scene  of  human  butchery,  one  of 
those  wretches  fired  his  pistol  at  the  captain’s  dog ;  the 
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ball  struck  his  shoulder  and  disabled  him  ;  he  finished 
him  by  shooting  him  again,  and  at  last  by  cutting  out  his 
tongue  !  At  this  last  hell-engendered  act  my  blood  boiled 
with  indignation  at  such  savage  brutality  on  a  helpless, 
inoffensive  dog !  But  I  was  unable  to  give  utterance  or 
action  to  my  feelings. 

“Seeing  that  the  crew  had  been  every  one  despatched, 

I  began  to  think  more  of  myself.  My  old  enemy,  who 
seemed  to  forget  me,  once  more  approached  me,  but 
shockingly  besmeared  with  blood  and  brains.  He  had 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  sailor  who  suffered 
before  the  swivel,  and  supported  him  with  the  point  of  his 
bayonet  He  drew  a  stiletto  from  bis  side,  placed  its 
point  upon  my  heart,  and  gave  it  a  heavy  thrust  I  felt 
its  point  touch  my  skin ;  but  the  quilting  of  my  bank 
bills  prevented  its  further  entrance.  This  savage  monster 
then  ran  it  up  my  breast,  as  if  intending  to  divide  my 
lungs,  and  in  doing  so  the  bank  notes  fell  upon  the  deck. 
He  snatched  them  up  greedily  and  exclaimed,  *Ah  I  laissez 
mois  voir  ce  qui  reste !’  My  clothes  in  a  few  moments 
were  ripped  to  pieces,  at  the  peril  of  my  life.  He  fre¬ 
quently  came  so  near  as  to  tear  my  skin  and  deluge  me 
with  blood ;  but  by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  I  escaped 
from  every  danger.  At  this  moment  a  heavy  flaw  struck 
the  schooner,  and  I  heard  one  of  the  pirates  say,  ‘Voila 
un  vaisseau  I’  They  all  retreated  precipitately,  and  gain¬ 
ing  their  own  vessel,  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

“Helpless  as  I  now  was,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  the  pirates  had  been  frightened  by  the  appearance 
of  a  strange  sail,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  it. 
Still  tied  to  the  foremast,  I  knew  not  what  was  my  pros¬ 
pect  of  release.  An  hour  or  two  had  elapsed  after  they 
left  me,  and  it  was  now  noon.  The  sun  played  violently 
upon  my  head,  and  I  felt  a  languor  and  debility  that  in¬ 
dicated  approaching  fever.  My  head  gradually  sank  upon 
my  breast,  when  I  was  shocked  by  hearing  the  water 
pouring  into  the  cabin  windows.  The  wretches  had 
scuttled  the  schooner,  and  left  me  pinioned  to  go  down 
with  her.  I  commended  my  spirit  to  my  Maker,  and  gave 
myself  up  for  lost.  I  felt  myself  gradually  dying  away, 
and  the  last  thing  I  remembered  was  the  foaming  noise  of 
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the  waves.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  ship  passing  by 
me.  I  was  taken  in,  restored  to  health,  and  am  now  a 
poor,  ruined,  helpless  man.” 

On  the  same  day,  January  15,  1822,  that  the  U.  S. 
schooner  “Porpoise”  destroyed  a  nest  of  pirates  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cuba,  as  previously  related,  the  U.  S. 
brig  “Spark”,  master-commandant- — an  obsolete  naval 
title — J.  H.  Elton,  captured  a  Dutch  sloop,  having  a  crew 
of  seven  men  engaged  in  piracy.  Later,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1822,  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  “Hornet”  arrived  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  escorting  a  convoy  of  22  merchant  vessels 
from  Pensacola  and  Havana. 

On  March  7th,  one  of  the  gunboats,  the  “Revenge”, 
captured  a  barge,  but  her  crew  escaped  on  shore.  Next 
day  the  brig  “Enterprise”,  Lieutenant  Kearney,  captured 
a  small  flotilla  of  the  freebooters,  three  launches  and 
four  barges,  off  Cape  Antonio,  with  their  crews,  num¬ 
bering  about  160  men. 

In  April,  1822,  the  schooner  “Alligator”,  Lieutenant 
W.  W.  McKean,  after  a  long  chase  and  quite  a  spirited 
encounter,  took  the  schooner  “Cienega”,  five  guns,  thirty 
men,  off  Nuevitas,  Cuba  ;  this  craft  had  formerly  been  a 
Colombian  privateer,  whose  crew  had  mutinied  at  Ragged 
Island  and  turned  pirates. 

The  United  States  squadron  in  the  West  Indies  was 
increased  after  April,  1822,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
consisted  of  the  frigates  “Macedonian”,  36,  flagship  of 
Commodore  Biddle ;  frigate  “Congress”,  36 ,  sloops 
“John  Adams”,  24,  and  “Peacock”,  18;  brig  “Spark”, 
12 ;  and  schooners  “Alligator”,  12 ;  “Grampus”,  12 ; 
“Shark”,  12;  and  “Porpoise”,  12.  The  “Hornet”  and 
“Enterprise”  were  at  home,  refitting. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  small  vessels  were  better 
fitted  for  the  work  of  running  down  and  capturing  pirates 
than  were  the  heavy  frigates  and  sloops,  whose  great  draft 
of  water  did  not  permit  them  to  pursue  suspicious-looking 
craft  in  shoal  water.  Moreover,  the  flagship  “Macedo¬ 
nian”  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  her  station  on  account  of 
the  yellow  fever,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  August  5, 
1822,  having  lost  76  of  her  crew,  including  ten  ofiBcers, 
and  fifty  of  the  remainder  were  ill  on  her  arrival.  By 
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the  24th  of  August  the  number  of  deaths  had  amounted 
to  103,  out  of  her  crew  of  360  men. 

On  August  16th,  1822,  Lieutenant  Francis  H.  Gregory, 
commanding  the  schooner  “Grampus'*,  chased  a  brigantine 
which  hoisted  Spanish  colors.  He  suspected  her  of  being 
a  pirate,  and  demanded  her  surrender.  This  demand 
was  answered  by  a  volley  from  small  arms  and  cannon. 
The  “Grampus”  fired  a  broadside,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  brigantine  struck.  When  boarded  she  was  nearly 
sinking,  and  had  lost  one  man  killed  and  six  wounded. 
The  prize  proved  to  be  the  “Palmyra”,  9  guns,  88  men, 
a  privateer,  but  one  of  her  officers  confessed  that  they 
had  robbed  the  American  schooner  “Coquette”.  The 
prize  was  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  condemned. 

In  November,  1822,  the  U.  S.  schooner  “Alligator”, 
Lieutenant  W.  H.  Allen,  arriving  at  Matanzas,  was  in¬ 
formed  that  an  American  brig  and  schooner  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  and  were  in  possession  of  a  large  gang  of  pirates 
at  a  place  about  45  miles  east  of  Matanzas.  The  master 
of  the  brig  and  mate  of  the  schooner  had  been  sent  to  the 
latter  place  to  procure  a  ransom  of  $7000  for  the  two 
vessels,  with  the  threat  that  their  vessels  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  their  crews  severely  dealt  with  in  case  of 
failure  to  bring  the  money. 

The  master  and  mate  were  taken  on  board  the  “Alli¬ 
gator”,  which  sailed  immediately  to  the  rescue.  At  day¬ 
light  on  N  ovember  9th  she  arrived  near  the  bay,  and  hid 
behind  intervening  land,  behind  which  they  discovered  a 
ship,  two  brigs  and  five  schooners.  One  of  the  schooners, 
her  deck  black  with  men,  was  under  way,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  chased  by  the  armed  boats  of  the  “Alligator”. 
The  wind  was  light,  and  the  schooner  using  her  long 
sweeps  (oars),  endeavored  to  escape  up  the  bay.  When 
the  “Alligator’s”  boats  arrived  within  hail,  the  schooner, 
with  her  bloody  flag  nailed  to  the  mast,  opened  fire  with 
a  long  brass  eighteen-pound  pivot  gun  and  four  smaller 
ones.  Lieutenant  Allen,  Captain  Freeman  of  the  marines, 
and  twelve  men,  were  in  the  launch,  far  in  advance  of 
the  other  boats ;  pulling  hard  at  the  oars,  they  reached 
the  pirate  and  took  possession  of  her,  after  a  desperate 
resistance  which  nothing  but  the  most  daring  bravery 
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could  have  overcome.  The  freebooters,  all  but  one,  es¬ 
caped  by  taking  to  their  boats  and  jumping  overboard 
before  the  “Alligator’s”  boats  reached  them.  But  in 
tlie  meantime  the  gallant  Allen  fell,  pierced  by  two 
musket  balls. 

The  surgeon  of  the  “Alligator”,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
published  in  many  newspapers  of  the  day,  said  :  “Capt. 
Allen  continued  giving  orders  [after  he  was  shot],  and 
conversing  with  Mr.  Dale  and  the  rest  of  us,  until  a  few 
minutes  before  his  death,  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness 
that  was  little  to  be  expected  from  a  man  in  his  condition. 
He  said  he  wished  his  relatives  and  his  country  to  know 
that  he  had  fought  well,  and  added  that  he  died  in  peace 
and  good  will  towards  all  the  world,  and  hoped  for  his 
reward  in  the  next.” 

Lieutenant  Allen  was  wounded  while  standing  up 
cheering  his  men  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates.  He  was  a 
valuable  officer,  and  had  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  the  U.  S.  brig  “Argus”  when  she  was  captured  by 
H.  B.  M.  “Pelican”  off  the  British  coast  in  1813.  He 
commanded  the  “Argus”  in  the  latter  part  of  the  action, 
after  both  his  superior  officers  had  been  carried  below 
severely  wounded.  He  was  highly  commended  for  his 
skill  in  handling  the  brig,  although  obliged  to  surrender 
to  superior  force.  After  his  death  his  name  became  the 
war  cry  in  the  many  boat  expeditions  against  the  pirates. 

After  the  wounding  of  Allen,  the  second  pirate  schooner 
escaped,  but  another  heavily-armed  schooner,  the  ship  and 
two  more  “fore  and  afters”  were  captured.  Besides 
Lieutenant  Allen,  the  “Alligator”  lost  four  men  killed 
and  three  wounded.  The  pirates  lost  fourteen  killed  and 
several  by  drowning  ;  their  best  armed  schooner  carried 
a  long  12-pounder,  two  G-pounders,  two  3-pounders,  and 
two  swivel  guns.  In  all  the  three  piratical  schooners  had 
125  men  and  14  guns.  The  “Alligator’s  boats’  crews 
numbered  about  forty,  armed  with  muskets,  swords  and 
pistols. 

On  November  19th,  1822,  the  “Alligator”  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  lost  on  Carysford  reef,  a  dangerous  spot  off  the 
Florida  coast,  where  many  a  fine  ship  before  and  since 
has  come  to  grief.  Her  officers  and  crew  were  all  saved. 
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The  records  of  the  old  Marblehead  Marine  Insurance 
Company  contain,  in  demands  for  the  payment  of  insur¬ 
ance,  the  story,  told  in  plain,  matter-of-fact  language,  of 
the  plundering  by  pirates,  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  of  the 
brig  “Dover”,  from  Matanzas  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
the  schooner  “Swan”,  bound  from  Mobile  to  Havana. 
Captain  Sabins  of  the  former  reported  that  on  January 
16,  1822  :  “Pan  of  Matanzas,  bearing  S.,  saw  a  boat  com¬ 
ing  to  us  from  a  small  drogher,  which  came  out  of  Ma¬ 
tanzas  the  night  before  us,  with  five  Spaniards  armed 
with  long  knives,  pistols,  cutlasses,  etc.  When  they  got 
within  bail,  they  fired  a  musket  at  us,  cheered  and  came 
on  board.  They  were  the  most  villainous-looking  rascals 
that  any  one  had  probably  ever  beheld.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  drew  their  weapons,  and  after  beating  us  severely 
with  their  cutlasses,  drove  us  below.  They  then  robbed 
us  of  all  our  clothes  except  what  we  had  on,  our  watches, 
and  everything  of  value.  We  were  afterwards  called  up 
singly.  Four  men  with  drawn  knives  stood  over  the 
captain  and  threatened  him  if  he  did  not  give  up  his 
money  they  would  kill  all  hands  and  burn  the  vessel. 
After  robbing  the  people,  they  commenced  plundering  the 
brig.  They  broke  open  the  hatches,  made  us  get  out  our 
boat  and  carry  their  plunder  to  their  vessel. 

“They  took  from  us  a  compass,  five  bags  of  coffee,  a 
barrel  of  sugar,  nearly  all  our  provisions,  our  colors, 
rigging,  and  cooking  utensils.  They  then  ordered  us  to 
stand  to  the  north,  or  they  would  overhaul  us,  murder 
the  crew,  and  burn  the  vessel.  We  made  sail,  and  shortly 
after  were  brought  to  by  another  boat  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter,  which  fired  into  us,but  left  us  upon  being  informed  that 
we  had  been  already  robbed.” 

The  experiences  of  the  schooner  “Swan”,  Captain  Car¬ 
ter,  were  as  follows : 

“Mobile,  June  1st,  1822.  Schr.  “Swan”,  Carter,  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday  from  Havana,  and  reports  that  on  the 
outward  passage  from  this  port,  on  the  27  th  ult.,  at  8 
o’clock  A.  M,,  being  then  within  thirty  miles  of  Havana, 
he  was  boarded  by  an  open  boat  from  the  shore,  manned 
with  nine  men,  who  all  appeared  to  be  Spaniards,  armed 
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with  muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses  and  knives,  who  plundered 
the  vessel  of  everything  they  could  carry  off. 

“They  also  robbed  the  captain  and  crew  of  their  cloth¬ 
ing,  even  stripping  the  jackets  from  their  backs  and  the 
shoes  from  their  feet.  The  villains  would  not  even  spare 
the  property  of  a  Spanish  priest,  a  passenger,  but  they 
robbed  him  also  of  his  clothes,  money  and  plate,  to  the 
value  of  300  dollars  ;  they,  however,  afterwards  returned 
his  gown.  A  sail  heaving  in  sight,  they  left  the  “Swan”, 
with  orders  to  steer  E.  N.  E.  and  not  go  over  three  leagues 
from  shore,  under  pain  of  death.  From  their  conversation 
while  on  board,  it  appeared  that  they  intended  to  board 
the  schooner  again  in  the  evening,  run  her  ashore  .ind 
burn  her,  but  she  escaped  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.” 

The  depredations  of  the  pirates,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  increase,  and  demands  for  ransom  were  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  by  threats  that  their  hostages  would  be  mur¬ 
dered  if  the  ransom  was  not  paid.  Even  at  this  early 
day  the  press  had  begun  to  urge  that  the  United  States 
should  intervene  in  Cuba,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article,  which  appeared  in  the  “Baltimore  Chroni¬ 
cle”  : 

“If  the  Spanish  Government  is  unable  to  drive  the 
pirates  from  their  strongholds  in  Cuba,  the  Chronicle 
suggests  the  necessity  of  occupying  the  island  with 
American  forces  for  that  purpose,  as  robbers  and  pirates 
have  no  right  to  protection  whatever  ;  and  in  this  case  all 
civilized  powers  are  warranted  in  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy’s  territory.” 

Acts  of  Congress  were  passed  in  1822  giving  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $500,000  to  fit  out  an  expedition  which  was 
to  wi{)e  out  the  West  Indian  pirates.  Commodore  David 
Porter  resigned  his  office  as  Navy  Commissioner  to  take 
command  of  the  expedition. 

He  selected  and  prepared  the  vessels  personally,  and 
organized  what  was  known  as  the  “Mosquito  Fleet”  ; 
owing  to  shallow  water  in  many  of  the  Cuban  harbors 
and  bays,  it  was  necessary  that  some  of  the  craft  should 
be  of  small  size  and  slight  draft.  This  comprised  what 
was  known  as  the  “steam  galliot”  “Sea  Gull”,  3  guns — 
the  second  steamer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  “Fulton”,  in 
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1815,  being  the  first — and  eight  small  schooners,  which 
Commodore  Porter  bought  for  the  Navy  Department  for 
the  sum  of  $10,190,  These  schooners  were  named: 
“Fox”,  51  tons ;  “Greyhound”,  65  tons ;  “Jackal”  47 
tons;  “Beagle”,  52  tons;  “Terrier”,  61  tons  ;  “Weasel”, 
53  tons ;  “Wild  Cat”,  48  tons ;  and  “Ferret”  51  tons. 
Each  of  these  carried  three  guns  and  a  crew  of  31  men. 

In  the  fleet  were,  also,  the  transport  ship  “Decoy”  6 
guns ;  five  barges  —  “Mosquito”,  “Gnat”,  “Midge”, 
“Sandfly”  and  “Gallinipper”, — together  with  the  regular 
naval  vessels  on  the  station  which  had  been  changed,  and 
consisted  of  the  sloops-of-war  “John  Adams”,  24 ;  the 
“Peacock”,  18;  the  “Hornet”,  18;  the  brig  “Spark,”  14; 
and  the  schooners  “Grampus”,  12,  and  “Shark”,  12. 

As  the  steamer  “Sea-Gull”  was,  without  doubt,  the  fii'st 
steam-propelled  man-of-war  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  a 
short  description  of  her  is  not  out  of  place.  She  was 
built  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1818,  for  the  merchant  ser¬ 
vice,  to  run  between  that  city  and  New  Haven,  and  was 
then  called  the  “Enterprise”  ;  she  was  a  small  craft, 
measuring  but  slightly  over  100  tons  ;  her  mode  of  pro¬ 
pulsion  was  paddle-wheels,  the  engine  being  undoubtedly 
of  the  “square”  or  “cross-head”  type  invented  by  Robert 
Fulton.  Like  all  the  early  steamboats,  she  probably  had 
a  copper  boiler  carrying  not  over  two  or  three  pounds  of 
steam,  and,  of  course,  burning  wood  as  fuel.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  paid  $16,000  for  the  little  steamer,  renaming  her 
the  “Sea-Gull”,  and  fitting  her,  as  before  stated,  with 
three  guns.  As  with  all  new  inventions,  the  oflScers  and 
men  of  the  Navy  regarded  a  vessel  propelled  by  steam 
with  anything  but  confidence,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
as  originally  built  the  “Sea-Gull”  had  little,  if  any,  sail 
power,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  naval  officers  assigned 
refused  to  go  to  sea  in  her  unless  she  was  fitted  with 
masts  and  lateen  yards. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  names  of  her  original 
officers:  Lieutenant  Commanding,  John  C.  Newton, — 
many  years  later,  in  1843,  Lieutenant  Newton,  then  a 
captain,  commanded  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  “Missouri”, 
when  she  was  burned  while  lying  at  anchor  at  Gibraltar ; 
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acting  sailing  master,  Arthur  Bainbridge ;  the  midshipmen 
were  Messrs.  Howard,  Stockton  and  Taylor. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the 
machinery  of  this  little  craft,  and  we  can  only  surmise 
that  they  were  probably  the  same  who  had  run  her  before 
she  was  a  government  vessel,  and  that  their  connection 
with  the  naval  service  was  merely  temporary.  The  grade 
of  engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy  did  not  exist  until 
1836,  the  first  person  to  hold  it  being  Charles  H.  Haswell 
of  New  York,  afterwards  distinguished  as  a  marine  en¬ 
gine  designer  and  naval  architect. 

The  “Baltimore  Chronicle”  for  January  17th,  1823, 
mentions  the  sailing  of  the  “Sea-Gull”  for  the  first  time 
as  a  man-of-war  as  follows :  “Yesterday  Commodore 
Porter  left  this  port  in  the  steam  galley  ‘Sea-Gull’,  bear¬ 
ing  his  broad  pennant,  to  join  the  squadron  fitting  out  at 
Norfolk  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  piracy  on  the  coast 
of  Cuba.  Every  friend  of  humanity  must  wish  that  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  officer  who  has  been  selected 
to  this  command  will  be  crowned  with  success.  The 
means  adopted  are  certainly  the  best  calculated  to  effect 
the  object.  Frigates  and  sloops-of-war  are  totally  inade¬ 
quate,  by  means  of  their  great  draft  of  water ;  but  the 
vessels  which  have  been  selected  by  Commodore  Porter 
are  precisely  calculated  to  ferret  the  banditti  from  their 
lurking  places. 

“The  aid  of  steam  we  think  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  squadron,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
‘Enterprise’,  now  the  ‘Sea  Gull’,  has  been  fitted  out,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  she  will  completely  answer 
the  expectations  formed.  Commodore  Porter  has  been 
indefatigable  since  he  came  here,  and  several  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  conversant  in  steam  affairs  volunteered  their  services 
to  aid  him  in  the  necessary  equipments  for  that  depart¬ 
ment.  We  learn  that  she  is  provided  with  duplicates  of 
every  piece  of  machinery  which  might  be  carried  away  in 
action,  and  that  her  engineers  are  able  and  experienced 
men. 

“In  a  very  short  time  we  hope  to  hear  of  the  Commo¬ 
dore’s  arrival  at  his  cruising  ground,  and  we  doubt  not 
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that  he  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  those  law¬ 
less  barbarians.” 

The  naval  career  of  the  “Sea  Gull”  was  but  a  short 
one ;  in  1825  she  was  laid  up  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  eventually  becoming  the  receiving  ship  there  until 
she  was  sold  in  1840  for  $4,750. 

Commodore  Porter  sailed  with  his  entire  squadron  from 
Norfolk  on  February  14th,  1823.  Great  publicity  was 
given  to  the  expedition,  and  this  fact  in  itself  had  a  good 
effect,  because  many  of  the  pirates  ceased  their  bloody 
work,  while  those  that  remained  were  afraid  to  venture 
far  from  their  laiis.  As  soon  as  the  fleet  arrived  off  Porto 
Rico,  Commodore  Porter  wrote  to  the  Spanish  governor 
on  the  subject  of  interruptions  to  our  commerce  and  the 
illegal  blockade  of  these  coasts.  On  March  3d,  1823,  he 
sent  the  “Greyhound”,  Lieutenant  John  Porter,  into  St. 
John’s,  Porto  Rico,  with  that  letter.  On  March  5th  he 
sent  the  “Fox”,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Cocke,  into  the  port 
for  an  answer.  When  the  “Fox”  endeavored  to  enter, 
she  was  fired  upon  by  the  castle,  and  her  commander  was 
instantly  killed. 

The  only  satisfaction  offered  for  this  insult  and  catas¬ 
trophe  was  the  plea  that  the  character  of  the  schooner 
was  mistaken.  The  Governor  was  profuse  in  his  apolo¬ 
gies,  and  joined  in  paying  every  possible  honor  in  the 
funeral  services  of  Lieutenant  Cocke,  with  the  officers  of 
the  squadron.  However,  the  Commodore  demonstrated 
that  the  “Fox”  had  been  fired  at  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
but  very  wisely  left  Porto  Rico,  referring  the  matter  to 
the  government  for  action. 

The  squadron  was  then  divided  into  small  detachments 
and  sent  to  thoroughly  search  the  coasts  of  Porto  Rico, 
San  Domingo  and  Cuba.  Every  bay  and  inlet  and  key 
in  all  this  region  was  visited,  after  which  the  squadron 
reassembled  at  Thompson’s  Island,  now  Key  West,  where 
Porter  established  a  naval  depot  for  a  base  of  operations. 
On  the  morning  of  April  8th,  1823,  Lieutenant  C.  K. 
Stribling — afterwards  Admiral  Stribling — was  sent  in  the 
barge  “Gallinipper”  from  Havana  in  search  of  a  pirate, 
which  be  found  three  miles  off,  making  in  towards  the 
shore.  He  caused  muskets  to  be  fired  to  bring  her  to. 
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and  she  replied  by  a  smart  fire  of  round  shot,  grape  and 
musketry,  while  working  hard  to  escape.  She  was  run 
ashore,  and  her  crew,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
escaped,  though  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  several 
of  them  had  been  wounded. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  schooner  “Pilot”,  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  a  very  fast  sailer,  which  they  had  captured  but 
eight  days  before.  She  was  armed  with  one  long  12- 
pounder,  blunderbusses,  and  other  small  arms.  The  noto¬ 
rious  buccaneer  Domingo  commanded  her ;  a  few  days 
before  he  had  courteously  forwarded  mail  for  Commodore 
Porter  and  his  ofl&cers  that  he  had  found  on  the  “Pilot” 
when  he  had  captured  her.  He  sent  a  message  with  this 
mail  that  he  did  not  wish  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  hear  from  their  friends;  he  bore  them  no  ill-will, 
since  they  were  only  doing  their  duty. 

Almost  every  day  furnished  accounts  evincing  the 
activity  of  Commodore  Porter  and  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command  ;  but  for  a  long  time  their  industry 
and  zeal  was  rather  shown  in  the  suppression  of  piracy 
than  the  punishment  of  it.  At  length,  however,  an  op¬ 
portunity  offered  for  inflicting  the  latter,  as  detailed  in 
the  following  letter,  dated  Matanzas,  July  10th,  1823,  and 
afterwards  printed  in  several  New  York,  Boston  and 
Salem  newspapers : 

“I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  of  a  brilliant 
achievement  obtained  against  the  pirates  on  the  5th  inst. 
by  two  barges  attached  to  Commodore  Porter’s  squad¬ 
ron,  the  ‘Gallinipper’,  Lieut.  Watson,  18  men,  and  the 
‘Mosquito’,  Lieut.  Inman,  10  men.  The  barges  were 
returning  from  a  cruise  to  windward ;  when  they  were 
near  Jiguapa  Bay,  13  leagues  to  windw'ard  of  Matanzas, 
they  entered  it--it  being  a  well-known  rendezvous  for 
pirates. 

“They  immediately  discovered  a  large  schooner  under 
way,  which  they  supposed  to  be  a  Patriot  (South  Ameri¬ 
can)  privateer ;  and  as  their  stores  were  nearly  exhausted, 
they  hoped  to  obtain  some  supplies  from  her.  They 
therefore  made  sail  in  pursuit.  When  they  were  within 
cannon  shot  distance,  she  rounded  to  and  fired  her  long 
gun,  at  the  same  time  running  up  the  bloody  flag,  directing 
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her  course  towards  the  shore,  continuing  to  fire  with¬ 
out  effect. 

“When  she  had  got  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shore,  she  came  to,  with  springs  on  her  cable,  continuing 
to  fire  ;  and  when  the  barges  were  within  thirty  yards, 
they  fired  their  muskets  without  touching  boat  or  man  ; 
our  men  gave  three  cheers,  and  prepared  to  board ;  the 
pirates  discovering  their  intention,  jumped  into  the 
water,  when  the  bargemen,  calling  on  the  name  of  ‘Allen’, 
commenced  a  destructive  slaughter,  killing  them  in  the 
water  and  as  they  landed.  So  exasperated  were  our 
men,  that  it  was  impossible  for  their  officers  to  restrain 
them,  and  many  were  killed  after  orders  were  given  to 
grant  quarter. 

“Twenty-seven  dead  were  counted,  some  sunk,  five 
taken  prisoners  by  the  bargemen,  and  eight  taken  by 
a  party  of  Spaniards  on  shore.  The  officers  calculated 
that  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  were  killed.  The  schooner 
mounted  a  long  nine-pounder  on  a  pivot  and  four  four- 
pounders,  with  every  other  necessary  armament,  and  a 
crew  of  fifty  to  sixty  men,  and  ought  to  have  blown  the 
barges  to  atoms.  She  was  commanded  by  the  notorious 
Diableto,  or  ‘Little  Devil’.  This  statement  I  have  from 
Lieut.  Watson  himself,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  decisive 
operation  that  has  been  effected  against  those  murderers, 
either  by  the  British  or  American  force.  This  affair  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  same  spot  where  the  brave  Allen  fell  about 
one  year  since.  The  prize  was  sent  to  Thompson’s  Island 
(now  Key  West).” 

A  few  weeks  before  the  occurrence  related  above,  on 
April  16,  1823,  the  ship-sloop  “Peacock”,  Captain  Cassin, 
entered  Colorados,  a  harbor  noted  for  pirates.  He  dis¬ 
covered  a  felucca  standing  out,  and  chased  her  ashore,  but 
the  pirates  escaped.  The  felucca  was  a  new,  well-coppered 
boat,  pulling  sixteen  sweeps  (large  oars),  and  was  evident¬ 
ly  starting  out  on  her  first  cruise.  Captain  Cassin  broke 
up  their  establishment,  and  the  pirates  burned  three  of 
their  schooners  on  his  approach.  The  U.  S.  schooners 
“Greyhound”  and  “Beagle”  left  Thompson’s  Island  (now 
Key  West),  on  June  7,  1823,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenants  Kearney  and  Newton,  and  cruised  within  the 
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Keys,  on  the  south  side  of  Culia,  as  far  as  Cape  Cruz, 
touching  at  all  the  intermediate  ports  on  the  island,  to 
intercept  pirates. 

On  July  21  they  anchored  off  Cape  Cruz,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Kearney  went  in  his  boat  to  reconnoitre  the  shore, 
when  he  was  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  pirates  who  were 
concealed  among  the  bushes.  Several  cannon  in  position 
on  a  hill  a  short  distance  off  also  opened  fire.  The  boat 
returned,  and  five  or  six  others  were  manned  from  the 
schooners  and  pushed  off  for  the  shore,  but  a  very  heavy 
cannonade  being  kept  up  by  the  pirates  on  the  heights, 
the  boats  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Thereupon  the 
“Greyhound”  and  “Beagle”  were  then  warped  in,  when 
they  discharged  seveml  broadsides,  and  covered  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  boats.  After  a  sharp  fight,  the  pirates  retreated 
to  another  hill  that  they  had  also  taken  the  precaution  to 
fortify.  A  small  hamlet,  in  which  the  pirates  resided, 
was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  Three  cannon,  one  a  four- 
pounder  brass  fieldpiece,  and  two  swivels,  with  several 
pistols,  cutlasses,  and  eight  large  rowboats,  were  cap¬ 
tured. 

A  cave,  about  150  feet  deep,  was  discovered  near  where 
the  houses  were,  and  after  considerable  difficulty,  a  party 
of  seamen  got  to  the  bottom,  where  was  found  an  immense 
quantity  of  plunder,  consisting  of  broadcloths,  dry  goods, 
female  dresses,  saddlery,  etc.  Many  human  bones  were 
also  in  the  cave,  supposed  to  have  been  the  remains  of 
unfortunate  persons  who  were  taken  and  put  to  death. 
A  great  many  of  the  articles  were  brought  away  and  the 
rest  destroyed.  About  forty  pirates  escaped  to  the 
heights,  but  many  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed, 
from  the  fire  of  the  schooners  as  well  as  from  the  men 
who  landed.  The  bushes  were  so  thick  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  pursue  them.  Several  other  caves  were  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  which  it  was  conjectured  that  the  free¬ 
booters  occasionally  took  shelter. 

Some  idea  of  the  exacting  and  dangerous  nature  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  Commodore  Porter,  his  officers  and 
men,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  official  reports, 
copied  from  the  records  of  the  Navy  Department.  Indeed, 
the  struggles  of  Commodore  Porter’s  squadron  in  stamp- 
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ing  out  piracy  compare  favorably  in  courage  and  daring 
with  that  of  the  United  States  regulars  in  their  endless 
fighting  with  savage  Indians,  protecting  the  settlers,  etc., 
on  the  far  western  frontier  during  the  larger  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  schooner  “Grampus”  cruised  in  the  vicinity  of 
Campeachy  from  April  to  July,  1823,  and  her  commander. 
Lieutenant,  afterwards  Rear-Admiral,  Francis  H.  Gregory, 
reported  as  follows: 

“United  States  Schooner  ‘Grampus’, 

“Thompson’s  Island,  3d  July,  1823. 

“Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  vessel 
sailed  from  the  Balize  on  the  24th  of  April,  with  a  convoy 
for  Tobasco,  where  she  arrived  on  the  Ist  of  May.  Sailed 
thence  again  on  the  6th,  with  a  convoy,  towards  Vera 
Cruz ;  parted  with  the  convoy  on  the  9th,  and  arrived  at 
Campeachy  on  the  13th,  where  I  received  information  of 
several  piracies  committed  upon  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  from  Cape 
Catoche  to  Lagona,  was  then  infested  by  several  gangs  of 
pirates,  who  had  been  guilty  of  every  atrocity  imaginable. 
Finding  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  merchant 
ships  at  the  several  ports  upon  that  coast  unprotected,  and 
others  arriving  almost  daily,  I  continued  thereabouts  until 
the  25th  of  June,  scouring  the  coast  up  and  down,  and 
occasionally,  when  any  infoimation  was  had  which  offered 
the  least  chance  of  detecting  these  villains,  the  boats 
were  employed,  and  sometimes  were  sent  along  the  coast 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  from  the  vessel. 

“On  the  22d  of  May  I  chased  a  schooner  ashore  to 
windward  of  Sisal,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  a  pirate, 
from  his  appearance  and  conduct.  As  it  was  in  the  night, 
and  upon  a  part  of  the  coast  where  I  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted,  and  blowing  fresh  upon  the  shore,  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  completing  his  destruction.  On  June 
11th  I  seized  a  suspicious  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Cam- 
peachy,  and  resigned  her  to  the  authorities  there  on  that 
account.  This  last  vessel  has  just  come  from  New  Malaga, 
or  Vigia  de  Chiguila,  a  little  to  windward  of  Cape  Catoche, 
where  the  pirates  have  a  very  considerable  establishment. 
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and  came  down  to  Campeachy  for  the  purpose  of  procur¬ 
ing  stores  for  a  vessel  then  preparing  for  a  cruise. 

“Two  seamen,  who  had  been  held  as  prisoners  at  New 
Malaga,  informed  me  that  this  gang  was  sometimes  a 
hundred  and  upwards  in  number ;  that  they  held  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  small  fort,  having  two  24-pounders;  and  that 
an  officer  named  Molla,  who  had  been  [daced  there  by  the 
government,  had  joined  them.  This  was  corroborated  by 
the  authorities  of  Campeachy,  who  requested  me  to  land 
and  destroy  the  place.  The  pirates  issue  from  their  post 
in  barges,  small  vessels,  and  in  canoes,  hover  along  the 
shores,  enter  the  harbors,  murder  and  destroy  almost  all 
that  fall  in  their  power. 

“On  the  2d  of  June,  1823,  the  American  schooner 
‘Shiboleth’,  Captain  Perry,  of  New  York,  being  then  ready 
for  the  sea,  was  boarded  by  a  canoe  having  fourteen  of 
these  villains  on  board.  The  watch  was  instantly  mur¬ 
dered,  eight  others  of  the  crew  were  put  into  the  fore¬ 
castle,  the  batch  was  spiked  down,  a  ton  or  more  of  log¬ 
wood  put  over  it,  the  head  sails  set,  the  wind  off  shore, 
and  the  vessel  set  on  fire  in  the  cabin.  By  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions,  these  men  broke  out  in  time  to 
save  their  lives.  I  arrived  while  the  vessel  was  on  fire. 

“The  same  canoe  then  proceeded  to  windward,  and  two 
days  afterward  took  the  schooner  ‘Augustus  and  John’, 
off  Sisal,  and  burnt  her,  having  turned  the  crew  adrift  in 
a  small  boat,  with  every  probability  of  their  perishing. 
The  people  of  the  country  were  much  exasperated,  and 
turned  out  to  hunt  them  from  their  shores.  A  party  of 
dragoons  having  met  them,  a  skirmish  ensued,  wherein 
the  captain  of  dragoons  and  several  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  the  pirates  taking  to  their  boats,  escaped. 

“One  of  the  seamen  I  mentioned  as  having  been  among 
them,  stated  that  he  belonged  to  an  English  schooner  from 
New  Providence,  called  the  ‘Flyer’,  that  the  crew,  with 
the  exception  of  himself,  were  instantly  butchered.  He 
was  detained  about  two  months,  during  which  time  they 
had  captured  nine  vessels,  some  of  which  were  brought 
in,  but  the  principal  part  destroyed;  and  in  some  instances 
he  was  certain  that  the  whole  crews  were  murdered. 
When  he  left  the  place  (^about  twenty  days  since)  they 
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had  a  Guineaman,  with  200  slaves  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ivory  and  two  small  schooners,  Americans. 

“An  English  cutter  informed  me  that  the  pirates  had 
direct  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  Havana,  by 
means  of  small  coasting  vessels  that  ran  regularly  to  the 
ports  on  the  coast,  and  always  touched  at  New  Malaga. 
Frequently  some  of  them  would  go  up  to  the  Havana,  and 
others  of  the  gang  come  down. 

“That  this  infernal  horde  of  villains  have  established 
themselves  at  New  Malaga  I  have  no  doubt,  and  from  the 
information  given  me  by  men  of  the  first  respectability  at 
Campeachy,  Sisal,  and  other  places  on  the  coast,  I  believe 
the  pirates  have  been  guilty  of  all  the  acts  as  herein 
stated. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

“Francis  H.  Gregory, 

“Lieutenant  Commanding,  United  States  Navy. 
“Commodore  David  Porter,  Commanding  United  States 
Naval  Forces,  West  Indian  Station.” 

The  writer  of  this  modest,  matter-of-fact  report,  con¬ 
taining  material  enough  to  compile  a  thrilling  sea  tale, 
was  a  New  Englander,  born  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  on 
October  9th,  1789.  Like  many  of  our  early  naval  officers, 
young  Gregory  began  his  sea  career  in  the  merchant  ser¬ 
vice  ;  he  received  his  midshipman’s  warrant  on  January 
16th,  1809.  In  those  days  the  midshipmen  received  their 
professional  education  on  shipboard,  and,  as  it  might 
without  exaggeration  be  said,  between  battles.  Midshipman 
Gregory’s  first  services  were  near  Balize,  where  he  helped 
capture  a  slaver,  a  brig  flying  English  colors  and  hav¬ 
ing  120  negroes  on  board,  also  a  schooner  fitting  out 
for  piratical  purposes;  shortly  afterwards  he  took  part  in  a 
night  action  with  a  privateer,  which  was  disabled  and 
driven  off  the  coast,  and,  also,  young  as  he  was,  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  as  prize-master  in  charge  of  a  Spanish 
piratical  brig  mounting  fourteen  guns,  which  had  been 
captured  a  few  days  before. 

Whatever  they  may  have  lacked  in  some  ways,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  the  young  officers  in  the  early  days 
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of  the  navy  were  not  wanting  in  the  practical  part  of 
their  profession. 

When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  we  find  Midshipman 
Gregory  serving  on  Lake  Ontario,  under  Commodore 
Chauncey  ;  he  was  captured  in  August,  1813,  and  sent  to 
England,  where  he  was  confined  for  eighteen  months  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  ;  in  the  meantime  he  had  been  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant,  on  June  28th,  1814.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812,  Lieut.  Gregory  served  for  three  years  on  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  under  Commodore  Shaw,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  From  1821  to  1823  he  commanded 
the  schooner  “Grampus”  in  the  West  Indies,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  and  just  before  returning  to  the  United 
States  under  orders  for  another  station,  he  captured  the 
pirate  brig  “Panchita”,  a  vessel  far  superior  to  the 
“Grampus”  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men. 

On  April  28th,  1828,  Lieutenant  Gregory  was  promoted 
to  be  a  commander,  and  on  January  18tb,  1838,  he 
reached  the  rank  of  full  captain  (equal  to  that  of  colonel 
in  the  army),  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards  (1862) 
the  highest  grade  in  the  United  States  Navy,  the  officers 
commanding  squadrons  being  given  the  temporary  and 
courtesy  title  of  “Flag  officer”,  or  Commodore. 

In  connection  with  this  antiquated  and  rather  curious 
state  of  things,  a  laughable  little  “yarn”  is  not  out  of 
place.  Very  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war, 
it  was  naturally  found  necessary  to  restore  higher  grades 
in  the  navy  than  that  of  captain,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect 
was  put  before  Congress.  The  late  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  his  interesting  reminiscences,  “From  Sail  to 
Steam”,  recalled  that  the  sailmaker  of  the  ship  he  was 
then  serving  on,  a  sensible,  thoughtful  man,  in  discussing 
the  possible  higher  rank,  said,  “Call  them  admirals  1 
never  I  they  will  be  wanting  to  be  dukes  next.” 

During  the  Mexican  war,  1846-48,  Captain  Gregory 
commanded  the  frigate  “Raritan”  ;  his  last  active  sea 
service  was  a  few  years  later,  when  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  African  squadron.  The  Civil  war  found 
him  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where  he 
also  superintended  the  construction  of  the  early  ironclads. 
Captain  Gregory  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
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Admiral  on  July  16th,  1862.  He  died  in  Brooklyn  on 
October  4th,  1866,  having  rounded  out  an  active  and 
glorious  career  of  over  half  a  century. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  H.  Newell,  commanding  the  schoon¬ 
er  “Ferret”,  reported  as  follows  concerning  a  cruise  made 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba : 

“United  States  Schooner  ‘Ferret’, 

“Thompson’s  Island  (Key  West), 

“June  25,  1823. 

•‘Sir :  Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  I  left  this  place 
on  the  14th  inst.,  on  a  cruise  to  Trinidad,  on  the  south 
side  of  Cuba,  in  company  with  the  ‘Beagle’,  Captain 
Newton.  On  the  second  day  we  parted  company,  and  on 
the  third  day  I  made  the  Havana  (on  my  way  to  Matan- 
zas) ;  from  thence  I  commenced  a  diligent  search  in  all 
the  ports  and  bays. 

“On  Tuesday  sent  my  boat  into  Canised,  and  obtained 
information  that  some  pirates  were  still  lurking  about  the 
coast  During  that  night  I  kept  close  into  the  land,  and 
on  Wednesday,  at  10  A.  M.,  discovered  an  armed  barge 
with  sixteen  oars,  and  well  manned,  in  a  small  bay  called 
Bacuna  Yeagua.  1  immediately  sent  Lieutenant  Dorring 
with  five  men,  the  most  ray  boat  could  carry,  to  examine 
all  the  boats,  there  being  seven  in  number.  He  approached 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  barge,  when  the  crew  showed 
their  character  by  opening  fire  on  him  with  musketry  and 
blunderbusses, which,  fortunately ,did  no  other  damage  than 
nearly  to  sink  the  boat,  she  having  received  a  ball  at  the 
water  edge ;  five  other  ones  were  found  in  the  boat,  which, 
being  nearly  spent,  had  struck  the  water  and  innocently 
jumped  into  her.  My  boat,  at  no  time  suitable  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  men,  and  now  rendered  useless,  induced  me 
to  take  possession  of  a  small  coaster  that  was  near,  and 
manned  her  with  fifteen  men,  and  at  that  time  intended  to 
stand  in,  if  possible,  with  the  ‘Ferret’,  in  order  to  cover 
the  men  while  they  took  possession  of  the  barge,  which 
then  had  the  American  colors,  union  down ;  but,  on  ap¬ 
proaching,  found  that  the  channel  would  not  admit  of  my 
entering. 

“It  was  then  blowing  very  hard  and  a  heavy  sea  on,there- 
fore  I  deemed  it  proper  to  recall  the  coaster,  which  had  like 
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to  have  gotten  ashore,  for,  had  that  catastrophe  occurred,  I 
question  much  whether  the  pirates  would  have  had  the 
gratification  of  butchering  them,  as  they  certainly  would 
have  been  drowned.  The  sea  was  then  breaking  with 
great  violence  over  the  reef  that  covered  the  bay.  I  was 
then  compelled  to  resort  to  making  tacks,  close  in  with 
the  reef,  and  giving  them  ‘long  Tom’  (a  naval  expression 
in  use  at  that  period  to  describe  a  heavy  swivel  gun),  with 
round  and  grape  shot,  in  hopes  to  destroy  the  boats — as 
to  killing  any  of  them,  it  was  impossible,  for,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  ‘Ferret’,  they  would  completely  secure 
themselves  behind  the  rocks  and  trees,  which  hung  all 
around  the  harbor ;  but  this  I  was  frustrated  in  by  the 
enormous  roughness  of  the  sea,  and  the  wind  being  on 
shore  prevented  me  from  taking  any  position  from  which 
I  could  annoy  them  much.  Finding  it  impossible  with 
the  means  then  in  my  power,  I  stood  out  to  sea,  in  hopes 
to  fall  in  with  some  vessel  from  which  I  could  get  a  suit¬ 
able  boat  (but  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  not  until  next  morn¬ 
ing  that  my  wishes  were  obtained),  and,  if  that  could  be 
done,  to  push  to  Matanzas,  to  concert  a  plan  with  the 
Governor  by  which  the  pirates,  as  well  as  their  boats, 
may  be  taken. 

“I,  however,  obtained  a  boat  from  an  English  vessel, 
and  immediately  bore  up  for  the  same  place,  which  was 
then  but  a  short  distance  off.  1  had  not  run  but  a  short 
time  when  I  discovered  a  Spanish  brig-of-war  lying  to  off 
the  bay,  which  proved  to  be  the  ‘Matae’.  On  the  report 
being  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Matanzas  that  one  of  the 
United  States  schooners  was  engaged  with  the  pirates,  he 
dispatched  this  brig,  and  at  the  same  time  took  with  him 
a  land  force,  and  had  cruised  there  a  few  minutes  before 
me  and  had  taken  possession  of  a  small  schooner  boat  the 
pirates  had  abandoned,  and  which  lay  on  the  beach.  I 
sent  in  my  boat  after  he  had  left,  and  ordered  a  search, 
when  two  of  the  boats  I  had  seen  the  day  I  attacked  them 
were  found,  well  sunk,  up  a  lagoon,  which,  upon  further 
examination,  extended  several  miles  into  the  island,  and 
have  no  doubt  but  what  the  large  barge  is  now  at  the  head 
of  it,  but  not  being  prepared  with  boats,  I  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  send  my  boats  out  from  the  ‘Ferret’.  The  two 
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boats  I  have  brought  over,  and  shall  await  your  orders 
relative  thereto. 

“On  my  arrival  at  Matanzas  1  found  my  mainmast  very 
dangerously  sprung,  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  me 
to  return  here,  but  not  until  I  had  given  convoy  to  eight 
of  our  merchantmen  from  Matanzas  and  Cuba. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

“Thomas  H.  Newell. 

“To  Commodore  David  Porter,  U.  States  Navy.” 

On  March  1st,  1823,  the  famous  pirate.  La  Cata,  was 
captured  off  the  Isle  of  Pines  hy  the  British  man-of-war 
cutter  “Grecian”,  after  a  smart  action.  The  cutter 
mounted  six  long  nine-pounders,  and  her  crew  numbered 
fifty  ;  the  pirate  schooner  had  eight  guns,  and  over  one 
hundred  in  her  crew  ;  it  was  believed  that  about  thirty  of 
the  latter  were  killed,  but  only  three  prisoners  were  made, 
the  rest  escaping  on  shore  in  small  boats  or  by  swimming. 
Considerable  quantities  of  goods  were  found  on  board 
the  prize. 

The  “Grecian”  conveyed  the  prisoners  to  Jamaica, 
where,  it  seemed,  the  laws  against  piracy  were  more 
strictly  enforced  than  in  the  United  States.  About  the 
same  date  a  British  sloop  of  war  captured  a  pirate 
schooner,  manned  by  sixty  men,  off  St.  Domingo- *  She 
had  on  board  $200,000  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  many 
other  valuable  articles.  Two  years  later.  May  16th,  1825, 
the  “Grecian”,  assisted  by  a  steamboat  which,  like  the 
U.  S.  S.  “Sea  Gull”,  had  formerly  been  a  merchant  vessel, 
but  was  chartered  and  fitted  out  by  the  British  naval 
authorities  at  Jamaica  to  assist  their  squadron,  captured 
a  piratical  brigantine  and  her  crew  of  thirty-eight  desper¬ 
adoes,  off  Matanzas.  Several  of  the  pirates  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  sent  to  Havana  for  trial.  It  was  ascertained 
that  some  of  them  bad  assisted  in  capturing  more  than 
twenty  American  vessels,  whose  crews  were  murdered  I 

The  British  navy  assisted  the  United  States  squadron 
in  every  way  in  their  operations  against  the  pirates,  and 
the  most  cordial  relations  prevailed  between  the  two 
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fleets.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  English  men-of-war 
were  constantly  sent  off  on  other  duties,  and  they  had  no 
special  squadron  detailed  to  deal  with  the  pirates.  At 
this  period  the  British  West  India  squadron  consisted  of 
the  line-of-battle  ships  “Forte’’  and  “Gloucester”,  frigates 
“Dartmouth”,  “Hyperion”  and  “Seringapatam”,  sloops 
“Carnation”,  “Pandora”,  “Tyne”,  “Tomar”  “Scout”,  cutter 
“Grecian”,  and  “Thracian”,  the  brigs  “Redwing”,  “Bus¬ 
tard”,  and  “Kangaroo”,  and  the  schooner  “Speedwell”, 
with  four  smaller  craft.  This  formidable  fleet  captured, 
as  already  stated,  only  13  vessels  and  291  men.  But  the 
prisoners  convicted  of  piracy  were  duly  executed,  and  it 
is  known  that  forty-two  pirates  were  hung  at  Jamaica. 

The  British  gave  their  prisoners  the  pro|)er  punishment 
for  their  deeds.  In  our  country  these  pirates  had  the 
sympathy,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  a  great  many  people, 
to  such  an  extent  that  very  few  were  executed,  many,  too 
many,  were  pardoned,  and  some  of  the  pardoned  pirates 
were  captured  a  second  time  with  their  former  comrades. 

Some  idea  of  the  desperate  deeds  of  these  marine  high¬ 
waymen  have  been  told  in  former  pages,  but  no  tales  of 
fiction  have  pictured  their  crimes  as  black  as  they  really 
were  in  truth.  At  first  the  reports  greatly  exaggerated 
their  deeds,  and  the  pirates  themselves  played  upon  the 
imaginations  of  their  captives  ;  but  in  course  of  time  they 
practiced  all  sorts  of  cruelty  and  tortured  their  victims 
with  every  possible  circumstance  of  horror  to  make  death 
welcome  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  The  reports  of  the 
many  crimes  and  outrages  demonstrate  the  frightful 
gp-owth  of  marine  highway  robbery  and  the  immense  value 
of  the  gallant  services  of  the  United  States  Navy  cannot 
be  exaggerated. 

The  following  rather  minute,  but  most  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  execution  of  a  large  number  of  pirates,  taken 
from  an  old  book  on  “Piracy”  (which  in  turn  copied  the 
story  from  contemporaneous  newspapers)  is  well  worth 
reproducing. 

“Ten  of  the  pirates  captured  by  H.  B.  M.  sloop-of-war 
‘Tyne’  were  executed  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  Friday, 
the  7th  of  February,  1823.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  day  dawn  the  wretched  culprits  were  taken  from 
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the  jail,  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  from  tlie  60th  regi¬ 
ment  and  the  City  Guard.  On  their  arrival  at  the  wherry 
wharf,  the  military  retired,  and  the  prisoners,  with  the 
Town  Guard,  were  put  on  board  two  wherries,  in  which 
they  proceeded  to  Port  Royal  Point,  the  usual  place  of 
execution  in  similar  cases. 

“They  were  there  met  by  a  strong  party  of  military, 
consisting  of  50  men,  under  the  command  of  two  com¬ 
missioned  oflScers.  At  the  word  of  command  the  soldiers 
formed  themselves  into  a  square  around  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  with  the  sheriff  and  his  officers  with  the  prisoners 
in  the  centre.  The  gallows  were  of  considerable  length, 
and  contrived  with  a  drop  so  as  to  prevent  the  unpleasant 
circumstances  which  frequently  occur.  The  unfortunate 
men  had  been  in  continual  prayer  from  the  time  they  were 
awakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep  till  they  arrived  at  that 
place,  where  they  were  to  close  their  existence. 

“They  all  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  attention 
they  had  met  with  from  the  Sheriff  and  the  inferior 
officers.  Many  pressed  the  hands  of  the  turnkey  to  their 
lips,  others  to  their  hearts,  and,  on  their  knees,  prayed 
that  God,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  would  bless 
him  and  the  other  jailors  for  their  goodness.  They  all 
then  fervently  joined  in  prayer.  To  the  astonishment  of 
all,  no  clerical  character  of  any  persuasion  was  present. 
They  repeatedly  called  out,  ‘Adonde  esta  el  padre’  (where 
is  the  holy  father?)  Juan  Hernandez  called  on  all  persons 
present  to  hear  him — he  was  innocent ;  what  they  had 
said  about  his  confessing  himself  guilty  was  untrue.  He 
had  admitted  himself  guilty  because  he  hoped  for  pardon, 
but  that  now  he  was  to  die  he  called  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints,  to  wit¬ 
ness  that  he  spoke  the  truth — that  he  was  no  pirate,  no 
murderer — he  had  been  forced.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
pirates  was  a  wretch,  who  did  not  fear  God,  and  had  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  act. 

“Juan  Gutterez  and  Francisco  de  Sayas  were  loud  in 
their  protestations  of  innocence.  Manuel  Lima  said,  for 
himself  he  did  not  care  ;  he  felt  for  the  old  man  (Miguel 
Jose).  How  could  he  be  a  pirate  who  could  not  help 
himself?  If  it  were  a  Christian  country,  they  would 
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have  pardoned  him  for  his  gray  hairs.  He  was  innocent 
— they  had  both  been  forced.  Let  none  of  his  friends 
and  relations  ever  venture  to  sea — he  hoped  his  death 
would  be  a  warning  to  them,  that  the  innocent  might  suf¬ 
fer  for  the  guilty.  The  language  of  this  young  man 
marked  him  a  superior  to  the  generality  of  his  companions 
in  misery.  The  seamen  of  the  ‘Whim’  stated  that  he  was 
very  kind  to  them  when  prisoners  on  board  the  piratical 
vessel.  Just  before  he  was  turned  off  he  addressed  the 
old  man — ‘Adios,  viejo,  para  siempre  adios’ ! — (Farewell, 
old  man,  forever  farewell). 

“Several  of  the  prisoners  cried  out  for  mercy,  pardon, 
pardon.  Domingo  Eucalla,  the  black  man,  then  addressed 
them.  ‘Do  not  look  for  mercy  here,  but  pray  to  God  ;  we 
are  all  brought  here  to  die.  This  is  not  built  for  nothing ; 
here  we  must  end  our  lives.  You  know  I  am  innocent, 
but  I  must  die  the  same  as  you  all.  There  is  not  anyone 
here  who  can  do  us  any  good,  so  let  us  think  only  of  God 
Almighty.  We  are  not  children,  but  men,  you  know  that 
all  must  die ;  and  in  a  few  years  those  who  kill  us  must 
die,  too.  When  I  was  born,  God  set  the  way  of  my 
death  ;  I  do  not  blame  anyone ;  I  was  taken  by  the 
pirates,  and  they  made  me  help  them ;  they  would  not  let 
me  be  idle. 

“  ‘I  could  not  show  that  this  was  the  truth,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  have  judged  me  by  the  people  they  have  found 
me  with.  I  am  put  to  death  unjustly,  but  I  blame  no¬ 
body.  It  was  my  misfortune.  Come,  let  us  pray.  If  we 
are  innocent,  so  much  the  less  have  we  to  repent.  I  do 
not  come  here  to  accuse  anyone ;  death  must  come  one 
day  or  another,  better  to  the  innocent  than  to  the  guilty.’ 

“He  then  joined  in  prayer  with  the  others.  He  seemed 
to  be  much  reverenced  by  his  fellow  prisoners.  He  chose 
those  prayers  he  thought  most  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
Hundreds  were  witnesses  to  the  manly  firmness  of  this 
negro.  Observing  a  bystander  listening  attentively  to  the 
complaints  of  one  of  his  fellow- wretches,  he  translated 
what  had  been  said  into  English.  With  a  steady  pace  and 
a  resolute  and  resigned  countenance,  he  ascended  the 
fatal  scaffold.  Observing  the  executioner  unable  to  untie 
a  knot  on  the  collar  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  he  with  his 
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teeth  undid  it.  He  then  prayed  most  fervently  until  the 
drop  fell. 

“Miguel  Jose  protested  his  innocence — ‘No  he  robado, 
no  he  matado  ningune,  muero  innocente’  (I  have  robbed 
no  one,  I  have  killed  no  one,  I  die  innocent.  I  am  an  old 
man,  but  my  family  will  feel  my  disgraceful  death.) 

“Francisco  Miguel  prayed  devoutly,  but  inaudibly.  His 
soul  seemed  to  have  quitted  his  body  before  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted.  Breti  Gullimillit  called  on  all  to  witness  his  in¬ 
nocence  ;  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  say  an  untruth,  for 
he  was  going  before  the  face  of  God.  Augustus  Hernan¬ 
dez  repeatedly  declared  his  innocence  ;  requested  that  no 
one  would  say  he  had  made  a  confession ;  he  had  none  to 
make. 

“Juan  Hernandez  was  rather  obstinate  when  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  pulled  the  cap  over  his  eyes.  He  said,  rather 
passionately,  ‘Quita  is  de  mis  ojos’ — (Remove  it  from  my 
eyes).  He  then  rubbed  it  up  against  one  of  the  posts  of 
the  gallows.  Miguel  Jose  made  the  same  complaint,  and 
drew  the  covering  from  his  eyes  hy  rubbing  his  head 
against  a  fellow  sufferer.  Pedro  Nonde  was  loud  in  his 
ejaculations  for  mercy  and  wept  bitterly.  He  was  covered 
with  the  marks  of  deep  wounds. 

“The  whole  of  the  ten  included  in  the  death  warrant 
having  been  placed  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  ropes  sus¬ 
pended,  the  drop  was  let  down.  Nondre,  being  an  im¬ 
mensely  heavy  man,  broke  the  rope  and  fell  to  the  ground 
alive.  Juan  Hernandez  struggled  long.  Lima  was  much 
convulsed  ;  the  old  man  Gullimillit  and  Miguel  were  ap¬ 
parently  dead  before  the  drop  fell,  and  Eucalla  (the 
negro)  gave  one  convulsion,  and  all  was  over. 

“When  Nondre  recovered  from  the  fall  and  saw  his 
nine  lifeless  companions  stretched  in  death,  he  gave  an 
agonizing  shriek  ;  he  wrung  his  hands,  screamed  ‘Favor, 
favor,  me  matan  sin  causa.  0 1  buenos  Christianos,  me 
amparen,  ampara  me,  ampara  me,  no  bay  Ghristiano  en 
asta,  tiara?’  (Mercy,  mercy,  they  kill  me  without  cause — 
Oh,  good  Christians,  protect  me,  protect  me,  protect  me. 
Is  there  no  Christian  in  this  land  ?) 

“He  then  lifted  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  prayed  long 
and  loud.  Upon  being  again  suspended,  he  was  for  a 
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loug  period  convulsed.  He  was  an  inunensely  powerful 
man,  and  died  hard. 

The  ship  “Orleans”,  of  Philadelphia,  a  large,  heavily- 
armed  vessel  bound  from  New  York  to  the  West  Indies, 
was  robbed  oil  Cape  Antonio,  in  September,  1821,  by  an 
equally  large  piratical  corvette  mounting  at  least  fourteen 
guns.  The  crew  of  the  “Orleans”  offered  but  a  faint 
resistance,  and  were  probably  overawed  by  the  size  of  the 
pirate  and  the  number  of  freebooters  on  her;  many  of  the 
“Orleans”  men  afterwards  joined  the  pirate,  with,  it  was 
said,  but  little  urging.  The  latter  was  commanded  by 
one  Grasparilla,  a  noted  desperado  of  the  blackest  die  ;  his 
headquarters  were  in  the  island  of  Boca  Grande,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Florida ;  this  place  is  now  a  noted  and 
fashionable  winter  resort,  and  one  of  the  small  islands  in 
the  neighborhood  is  named  for  Gasparilla. 

Goods  to  the  value  of  $40,000  were  taken  from  the 
“Orleans”  ;  most  of  the  marauders  appear  to  have  been 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
negroes.  After  robbing  the  ship,  Gasparilla  wrote,  in 
the  French  language,  a  note  to  a  United  States  naval 
officer,  a  passenger  on  the  “Orleans”,  as  follows  : 

“At  Sea,  and  in  Good  Luck. 

“Sir: 

“Between  buccaneers,  no  ceremony ;  I  take  your  dry 
goods,  and,  in  return,  I  send  you  pimento  ;  therefore  we 
are  now  even.  I  entertain  no  resentment. 

“Bid  good  day  to  the  officer  of  the  United  States,  and 
tell  him  that  I  appreciate  the  energy  with  which  he  has 
spoken  of  me  and  my  companions-in-arms.  Nothing  can 
intimidate  us  ;  we  run  the  same  fortune,  and  our  maxim 
is  that  ‘the  goods  of  this  world  belong  to  the  strong  and 
valiant 

“The  occupation  of  the  Floridas  is  a  pledge  that  the 
oourse  1  follow  is  conformable  to  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  United  States. 

(Signed) 

“Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.” 

Through  the  kindness  of  Robert  S.  Bradley,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  president  of  the  Charlotte  Harbor  and  Northern 
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Railway  Company  of  Florida,  a  most  interesting,  and,  it 
is  believed,  accurate  account  of  the  famous,  or  rather  in¬ 
famous,  Gasparilla,  is  here  reproduced.  It  was  originally 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
patrons  of  the  railway  and  the  Boca  Grande  Hotel,  but 
the  story  proved  so  thrilling  that  the  little  brochure  went 
out  of  print  rapidly  and  is  now  quite  rare. 

“This  narrative  was  compiled  by  the  writer  from  inci¬ 
dents  told  by  John  Gomez,  better  known  as  Panther  Key 
John,  a  brother-in-law  of  Gasparilla  and  a  member  of  his 
crew,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  at  Panther  Key,  Florida,  twelve  miles  below  Marco, 
in  the  year  1900  ;  also  from  records  left  by  John  Gomez, 
Jr.,  the  cabin-boy  on  Gasparilla’s  ship,  who  was  kidnapped 
by  Gasparilla,  and  who  witnessed  the  death  of  this  pirate 
and  all  on  board  his  vessel.  He  died  and  was  buried  at 
Palmetto,  Florida,  in  1875,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

“While  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  outlaw,  owing  to  the  numerous  and 
conflicting  accounts,  the  writer  has  tried  to  put  into  read¬ 
able  form  a  few  of  these  stories  concerning  Gasparilla, 
and  has  only  used  such  accounts  where  two  or  more 
sources  agreed.  However,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
owing  to  the  long  lapse  of  time  between  the  death  of 
Gasparilla  and  the  present  year  nearly  all  old  landmarks 
have  gone.” 

“The  Story  of  Gasparilla.” 

“The  romantic  age  of  the  Gulf  is  past,  the  days  when 
pirate  bands  preyed  upon  the  peaceful  merchantman,  stole 
his  goods,  and  carried  away  his  women  passengei  s,  have 
gone,  but  romance  still  holds  sway  in  the  minds  of  each 
of  us,  and  in  the  pirate  Gasparilla  we  find  a  story  that  is 
full  of  the  spice  of  romantic  adventure,  that  abounds 
with  thrills,  and  causes  the  pulse  to  beat  just  a  little  faster 
at  some  daring  exploit,  the  eyes  to  fill  with  water  at  some 
touching  story,  or  the  fists  to  clench  in  the  good  American 
way  at  the  brutal  butcheries  that  authentic  documents 
show  were  committed.  Gasparilla  has  gone,  his  pirate 
gold  lies  hidden  somewhere  on  the  isles  of  Charlotte  har¬ 
bor,  but  the  bleached  bones  of  his  murdered  victims,  with 
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the  stories  that  have  drifted  down  from  past  generations, 
give  to  the  world  a  synopsis  of  the  life  and  death  of  Gas- 
pai'illa,  the  terror  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

“His  name  was  Jose  Gaspar  (Gasparilla  meaning  Gas- 
par,  the  outlaw).  He  stood  high  in  the  graces  of  the 
Spanish  Court,  so  high  indeed  that  he  filched  the  crown 
jewels.  Jose  was  also  an  officer  of  high  standing  in  the 
naval  affairs  of  the  Spaniards.  Some  records  give  him 
the  honor  of  being  what  we  would  call  an  admiral.  His 
theft  discovered,  he  deserted  his  wife  and  children,  gath¬ 
ered  together  a  nice  lot  of  cut-throats,  stole  the  prize 
vessel  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  escaped.  This  happened 
in  the  year  1782.  A  price  was  declared  upon  his  head, 
and,  it  is  stated,  when  Gasparilla  heard  this  decree,  he 
swore  eternal  vengeance  upon  all  Spaniards  in  general, 
and  commenced  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  Spain. 

“The  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  that  time  being  a  rendezvous 
for  pirate  fleets,  Gaspar  settled  in  Charlotte  Harbor  and 
built  upon  the  shores  of  what  is  now  called  Turtle  Bay 
twelve  houses,  where,  under  guard,  his  female  captives 
were  placed,  all  male  prisoners  being  killed  when  cap¬ 
tured.  The  buildings  were  constructed  of  palmetto  logs, 
and  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  close  to  the  water’s  edge. 

“About  one  hundred  yards  further  inland  the  burying 
gfround  was  discovered  several  years  ago,  containing  not 
only  the  bones  of  his  men,  but  the  skeletons  of  his  mur¬ 
dered  women  captives.  Many  a  touching  story  has  been 
unearthed  when  the  ghostly  remains  were  uncovered — 
stories  of  great  strong  men  who  died  in  the  fight,  of 
women  who  died  to  save  their  honor,  and  of  nobility  we 
even  find  a  trace,  but  these  are  only  traditions,  and  the 
story  of  ‘The  Little  Spanish  Princess,’  as  told  by  old 
Panther  Key  John  Gomez,  we  will  relate  later  on. 

“Close  to  Turtle  Bay  lies  the  little  Isle  of  Cayopelean. 
Upon  this  island  stood  a  burial  mound  fifty  feet  high  and 
four  hundred  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  built  cen¬ 
turies  earlier,  it  is  thought,  by  the  Mound  Builders  of  a 
prehistoric  race.  Excavations  in  this  mound  have  pro¬ 
duced  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  together  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  human  skeletons.  On  its  summit  Gasparilla 
constructed  an  observation  tower,  where  always  a  grim 
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sentinel  was  stationed  and  looked  across  the  warm,  smiling 
waters  of  the  Gulf  for  a  victim. 

“The  present  Isle  of  Gasparilla  the  pirate  named  for 
himself.  Taking  the  best  of  everything  when  a  capture 
was  made,  he  chose  the  best  of  the  islands  in  Charlotte 
Harbor  for  his  own  secret  haunts.  It  is  said  that  Jose 
was  saluted  the  King  of  the  Pirates,  and  his  home  on 
Gasparilla  Island  was  regal  in  its  fittings. 

“Some  writers  have  said  that  Gasparilla  joined  Pierre 
LaFitte,  the  famous  French  pirate,  while  others  have 
stated  on  good  authority  that  LaFitte  joined  Gasparilla’s 
band,  contributing  a  boat  and  thirty  men. 

“While  taking  the  census  of  1900  two  gentlemen 
stopped  at  Panther  Key  and  spent  the  night  with  John 
Gomez.  The  race  of  the  old  buccaneer  was  nearly  run, 
but  all  through  that  night  he  told  a  story  of  piracy  that 
could  scarce  be  believed,  yet  it  was  a  dying  man  that  was 
clearing  his  soul  before  his  Maker.  He  told  of  the  looting 
of  ships,  the  massacre  of  innocents,  and  last  of  all,  when 
his  life  had  nearly  passed,  he  told  the  story  of  ‘The  Little 
Spanish  Princess,’  whose  name  he  did  not  remember.  He 
told  where  the  body  would  be  found,  and  a  sketch  was 
prepared  under  his  direction,  and  in  recent  years  in  the 
exact  location  as  described  the  skeleton  of  a  beheaded 
woman  was  found.  This  is  the  story. 

“In  the  early  days  of  the  year  1801  a  princess  of  Spain 
sailed  in  great  state  for  Mexico.  While  in  that  country 
she  was  royally  entertained  by  its  Ruler,  and  to  show  her 
appreciation  to  the  Mexican  people  she  prevailed  upon  the 
nobles  to  allow  her  to  take  eleven  of  Mexico’s  fairest 
daughters  away  with  her  to  be  educated  in  Spanish  cus¬ 
toms.  A  treasure  of  much  gold,  bound  in  chests  of  cop¬ 
per,  it  is  said,  was  in  cargo.  When  about  forty  miles  from 
what  is  now  Boca  Grande,  Gasparilla  engaged  them  in 
combat,  killed  the  crew,  took  the  gold,  and  carried  away 
as  captives  the  princess  and  the  eleven  Mexican  girls.  The 
princess  he  kept  for  himself,  the  maids  were  divided 
among  his  men.  The  little  Spanish  pi'incess  spurned  the 
one-time  favorite  of  the  King,  and  Gasparilla  swore  that 
if  she  did  not  return  of  her  own  free  will  the  affections 
lavished  upon  her,  she  would  be  beheaded,  and  the  story 
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goes  the  threat  of  Gaspar  was  fulfilled.  Far  away  from 
her  native  land,  alone  on  a  tropical  isle,  the  little  princess 
still  lies  in  the  lonely  bed  made  for  her  by  Gasparilla. 
The  night  birds  sing  in  the  dusk  and  lull  her  spirit  to  rest 
in  the  evening,  and  the  moon  throws  kindly  shadows  o’er 
the  spot  where  royalty  sleeps. 

“From  members  of  Gaspar’s  crew  many  a  strange  story 
has  drifted  down  concerning  him,  his  traits,  his  ways,  his 
passions.  He  was  polished  in  his  manners  and  a  great 
lover  of  fashionable  clothes ;  fearless  in  fight,  and  at  all 
times  cruel  in  his  nature.  Concerning  women  he  was  fan¬ 
atical,  and  his  houses  were  always  filled  with  captives. 
It  is  stated  beauty  was  essential  with  him.  He  kept  for 
himself  a  certain  number  of  picked  beauties,  but  so  fickle 
was  his  nature  that  when  an  additional  capture  was  made 
and  a  new  face  appealed  to  him,  one  of  his  old  loves  must 
forfeit  her  life  to  make  room  for  the  new  favorite.  That 
this  was  true  there  is  no  doubt,  as  the  graveyard  of  Gaspa¬ 
rilla  tells  its  own  terrible  story. 

“In  1819  the  United  States,  having  obtained,  under  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803,*  the  states  bordering  on 
the  Gulf,  made  war  upon  the  robber  bands.  On  Sanibel 
Island  a  conference  was  held  by  all  the  pirates,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Gasparilla,  Baker,  Caesar,  and  old  King 
John,  all  sailed  away,  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 

“Nearly  two  yeai-s  later,  the  war  on  piracy  becoming 
too  severe,  Jose  and  his  crew  agreed  to  divide  their 
wealth,  which  was  then  estimated  at  thirty  million  dol¬ 
lars,  to  give  up  piracy,  and  live  as  honest  men  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  This  was  decided  upon  and  plans  made  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

“In  the  spring  of  1822,  while  getting  together  his 
treasure  for  division,  which  at  that  time  was  hidden  in  six 
separate  hiding  places,  he  cited  what  appeared  to  be  a 
large  English  merchantman  just  off  Boca  Grande  Pass. 
It  is  said  his  greedy  eyes  lit  with  pleasure  at  the  thoughts 
of  just  one  more  victim  ere  his  piratical  days  were  over. 
Closely  following  the  shore-line  of  the  Gulf,  he  slipped 

*Florida  belonged  to  Spain,  therefore  was  not  inclnded  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  from  France  in  1803.  It  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States  by  special  treaty  in  1819. 
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into  Charlotte  Harbor  through  what  is  now  known  as 
Little  Gasparilla  Pass,  crept  around  Gasparilla  Island, 
and  gathered  together  his  crew.  Great  excitement  reigned 
when  the  plans  were  unfolded.  The  band  of  eighty  men 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  he  commanding  thirty-five 
men,  LaFitte  thirty-five,  while  ten  were  left  in  charge  of 
the  camp.  At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  Gasparilla  and 
his  men  dashed  through  the  Boca  Grande  Pass  for  the 
English  prize ;  fast  overtaking  the  fleeing  ship,  the  black 
flag  was  hoisted,  and  his  men  stood  ready  with  the  grap¬ 
pling  hooks,  but  suddenly  the  English  flag  floated  down 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  pulled  in  place  ;  in  a  moment 
guns  were  uncovered  on  deck,  and  Gasparilla,  realizing 
that  he  was  in  a  trap,  turned  to  flee.  His  boat,  disabled 
by  the  shots  from  the  war  vessel  and  capture  staring  him 
in  the  face,  he  wrapped  a  piece  of  anchor  chain  around 
his  waist  and  jumped  into  the  sea.  His  age  at  his  death 
was  about  sixty-five.  His  crew  was  hanged  at  the  yard¬ 
arms,  with  the  exception  of  the  cabin-boy  and  the  ten  men 
left  in  charge  of  the  captives,  they  having  escaped  to  the 
mainland.  Panther  Key  John  was  in  this  gang.  The 
cabin-boy  was  carried  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  remained 
in  prison  ten  years. 

“LaFitte,  watching  the  battle  from  afar,  turned  and  fled, 
but  the  next  morning  his  boat  was  captured  and  sunk  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Manatee  River.  Whether  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  this  point  is  not  known,  as  so  many  conflicting 
stories  arose  concerning  him,  still  it  is  a  positive  fact  that 
he  was  buried  at  New  Orleans. 

“For  thirty  years  the  craft  of  Gasparilla  was  visible 
from  Gasparilla  Island,  lying  five  miles  off  Boca  Grande 
Pass,  but  the  sand  has  now  completely  covered  the 
wreck. 

“The  treasure  of  Gasparilla  still  lies  unmoved.  The 
bones  of  the  bold  buccaneer,  with  his  pirate  ship,  have 
vanished,  but  legends  from  the  fisher-folk  say  that  some¬ 
times  in  the  dead  of  night,  off  Gasparilla  Island,  when 
the  waves  are  singing  a  lullaby  to  the  weary  and  the  wind 
is  whispering  soft  messages  through  the  palmettos,  the 
phantom  fleets  of  the  pirate  crew  arise  from  their  ocean 


Original  in  the  possession  of  F.  B.  Crowninshield,  Esq.,  of  Marblehead.  Msss. 
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resting  places  and  pursue,  as  in  days  of  old,  the  ghost 
ships  of  the  merchantmen.” 

Among  the  best  known  American  privateere  during  the 
war  of  1812-15  was  the  “America”,  owned  by  George 
Crowninshield*  and  Sons,  of  Salem,  Mass.  She  was  the 
fourth  vessel  bearing  that  name  and  belonging  to  the  firm 
since  1783,  and  they  were  all  lucky  and  prohtable  invest¬ 
ments.  The  fourth  “America”,  built  for  a  merchantman 
at  Salem  in  1803-04,  by  Retire  Becket,  was  always  noted 
for  her  high  speed,  and  while  a  privateer,  her  unusual 
number  of  captures  and  numerous  escapes  from  British 
cruisers.  She  arrived  in  Salem  from  her  last  cruise  in 
April,  1815,  and  never  again  went  to  sea,  although  she 
was  not  broken  up  until  1831.  In  1818,  however,  a  half 
interest  in  the  “America”  was  sold  for  -SlOOOf  (the  firm 
of  George  Crowninshield  and  Sons  having  been  dissolved 
in  1817),  and  for  a  year  or  two  there  were  persistent  ru¬ 
mors  that  the  United  States  Navy  Department  wished  to 
buy  the  old  privateer  and  make  her  into  a  small  sloop  of 
war.  Her  great  speed  would  have  made  her  useful  in 
chasing  pirates  on  the  West  India  station.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  however,  the  deal  was  never  consum¬ 
mated,  probably  because  the  “America’s”  timbers  may 
have  already  shown  signs  of  dry  rot. 

The  photograph  of  the  oldcarronade  inserted  herewith, 
to  show  marine  ordnance  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  guns  of  the  old  “America”,  owned 
by  Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  Esq.,  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
and  reproduced  through  his  kindness. 

The  brig  “Aurilla”,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  bound  from 
Baltimore  to  New  Orleans,  was  boarded  by  two  piratical 
schooners  off  Salt  Key,  May  16th,  1822.  The  pirates 
compelled  the  captain  and  crew  to  go  below,  while  the 
captain  was  examined  in  regard  to  the  cargo  and  money 
on  board.  Having  besmeared  the  windlass  with  the  blood 
of  a  chicken,  the  pirates  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines, 
and  each  member  of  the  “Aurilla’s”  crew  was  made  to 
run  the  gauntlet  singly,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  lead 

*6eorge  Crowninshield  was  the  author's  great-great-grandfather. 

+The  Private  Armed  Ship  “America”  of  Salem,  by  Bowdoin 
Bradlee  Crowninshield:  The  Essex  Institute,  1901. 
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them  to  think  that  death  awaited  them  at  the  windlass, 
where  the  blood  was  evidence  of  the  fate  of  their  ship¬ 
mates  who  had  preceded  them.  They  thus  secured  about 
$60,000  worth  of  goods  and  money,  but  they  resorted  to 
this  individual  inquisition  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  cap¬ 
tain  had  informed  them  truly. 

One  of  the  crew  was  found  hidden  below,  and  was 
brought  on  deck.  He  supposed  that  he  was  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor,  and  to  escape  the  gauntlet  he  pretended  that  one  of 
the  passengers,  a  Mr.  Nickoff,  had  stowed  a  box  of  money 
in  the  hold.  Mr.  Nickoff  was  called  again,  and  as  the 
money  could  not  be  found,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  arms 
and  legs,  blindfolded,  and,  with  a  rope  round  his  body, 
was  hoisted  to  the  yard-arm  and  lowered  into  the  sea. 
Still  unable  to  inform  them,  as  he  really  had  no  money, 
he  was  pulled  up  on  deck  and  left  apparently  dead.  He 
aubsequently  recovered.  The  freebooters  confiscated  all 
watches,  clothing,  and  everything  which  could  be  of  any 
use  or  value  to  them.  There  were  a  number  of  slaves, 
male  and  female,  on  the  “Aurilla”,  bound  for  the  south¬ 
ern  market  to  be  sold ;  they  were  badly  treated,  but  not 
stolen,  and  this  in  itself  seems  strange,  for  most,  if  not 
all,  the  West  Indian  pirates  were  slavers  also,  running 
cargoes  of  negroes  to  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  less  often  to 
southern  ports  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  ‘‘Auril- 
la’s”  crew  was  a  good  carpenter,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
go  with  the  pirates,  who  released  the  brig  to  resume  her 
voyage  to  New  Orleans. 

The  reader  will  have  doubtless  noticed  a  certain  simi¬ 
larity  in  all  the  various  stories  of  merchant  vessels  attacked 
by  pirates,  and  the  author  takes  the  present  opportunity 
to  say  that  in  order  to  avoid  needless  repetition,  he  has 
purposely  omitted  not  a  few  accounts  of  merchantmen 
waylaid  by  marine  highwaymen  ;  neither  has  he  attempted 
to  arrange  this  little  monograph  in  strictly  chronological 
order.  He  has  reserved  his  limited  space  in  order  to  make 
pleasant  reading  and  to  mention,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
struggles  and  exploits  of  our  navy  in  stamping  out  piracy, 
and  to  record  the  experiences  of  local  (Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,)  craft. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
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many  persons  interested  in  the  minutiae  of  history,  a  list 
of  all  ships,  foreign  as  well  as  American,  attacked  by 
pirates  in  the  South  Atlantic  from  1824  to  1832,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This  list,  the  result  of 
much  labor  and  trouble,  has  been  compiled  largely  from 
the  files  of  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List, 
Essex  (Salem)  Register,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Mar¬ 
blehead  Register,  which,  although  a  small  town  paper, 
fairly  teemed  with  marine  news. 

Salem  was  undoubtedly  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the 
following  story  of  a  piratical  attack  on  one  of  its  fleet 
of  “argosies”,  as  printed  with  heavily  leaded  headings 
(only  reserved  for  the  most  important  news  in  those  days) 
in  the  Register  of  Feb.  9th,  1822  : 

'•PIRACY!  PIRACY! 

“Extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  W m.  Lander,  of  the 
brig  ‘Washington’,  of  this  port  (Salem),  to  his  owner, 
dated 

“Havana,  Jan.  16,  1822. 

“I  arrived  at  Matanzas  in  18  days  from  Salem,  and 
found  the  markets  so  bad,  sailed  for  this  place ;  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  at  10  A.  M.,  was  boarded  by  a  small 
pirate  schr.  of  about  ten  tons,  with  ten  men,  armed  with 
muskets,  cutlasses,  pistols,  and  long  knives.  They  drove 
all  the  men  below,  but  one,  whom  they  sent  aloft,  with  a 
threat  that  if  he  saw  any  armed  vessel  in  the  offing  and 
did  not  inform  them,  they  would  blow  his  brains  out. 
They  then  demanded  my  money ;  I  went  to  my  chest  and 
handed  them  16  dollars,  which  was  all  1  had.  The  head 
robber  threw  that  into  a  small  box,  and  said  he  would 
burn  the  brig  if  I  did  not  produce  more.  1  told  him  I 
had  no  more.  They  then  ordered  the  men  on  deck,  and 
compelled  them  to  get  up  bread  and  beef — they  took  5 
bbls.  bread,  5  do.  potatoes,  1  bbl.  shoes,  and  1  bbl.  salt 
beef ;  also  the  bag  with  the  colors,  the  sounding  line,  a 
trumpet,  a  coil  of  spun  yarn,  a  quantity  of  twine,  and  3 
or  4  light  sails.  They  also  took  my  trunk,  with  all  my 
clothing,  two  watches,  a  spyglass,  and  two  blankets,  the 
mate’s  clothing,  with  all  the  principal  part  of  the  men’s 
clothes,  and  all  the  cooking  utensils,  2  axes,  a  saw,  2 
buckets  and  a  compass.” 
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The  same  paper  reported  that :  “The  brig  ‘Dover’, 
Sabin,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
from  Matanzas,  was  boarded  on  the  16th  ult.,  off  the  Pan 
of  Matanzas,  by  a  boat  from  a  (sugar)  drogher,  which 
came  out  of  Matanzas  the  night  before.  Five  Spaniards, 
armed  with  long  knives,  pistols,  cutlasses,  etc.,  came  on 
board,  and  after  beating  the  captain  and  crew,  drove  them 
below,  robbed  them  of  clothes,  watches,  and  everything 
of  value.  They  were  afterwards  called  up  singly ;  four 
men  with  drawn  knives  stood  over  the  captain  and  threat¬ 
ened  him,  if  he  did  not  give  up  his  money,  that  they 
would  murder  all  hands  and  burn  the  vessel.  They 
then  commenced  plundering  the  brig,  broke  open  the 
hatches,  and  made  the  crew  carry  the  plunder  to  their 
vessel.  They  took  one  compass,  five  bags  of  coffee,  one 
barrel  sugar,  nearly  all  the  provisions,  colors,  rigging, 
cooking  utensils,  and  ordered  them  to  stand  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  or  they  would  return,  kill  all  hands,  and  burn  the 
vessel.”  .  .  . 

On  January  7th,  1898,  Capt.  Charles  Endicott,  a  well- 
known  Salem  retired  shipmaster  of  the  old  school,  cele¬ 
brated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  To  a  few  friends  w’ho 
assembled  at  his  house  to  do  him  honor,  Capt.  Endicott 
related  the  unenviable  experience  of  his  father,  Capt. 
Aaron  Endicott,  in  1822,  when  he  was  captured  by  pirates 
while  in  command  of  the  brig  “Niagara”  of  Salem,  owned 
by  Joseph  Peabody.  In  passing  it  may  be  well  to  say, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that  Mr.  Peabody  was 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  old-time  Salem  (and  in  fact  of 
the  whole  country)  merchants  and  shipowners.  The 
“Niagara”  left  Salem  in  January,  1822,  bound  for  Matan¬ 
zas,  and  before  her  departure  150,000  in  specie  was  stored 
in  nail  kegs  and  hidden  aniong  other  kegs  in  the  cargo. 
No  person,  other  than  the  owner  and  commander,  knew 
anything  whatever  of  the  money  being  aboard.  When 
the  brig  was  off  Matanzas  and  making  preparations  to 
beat  in,  a  piratical  schooner  gave  chase,  and  when  the 
“Niagara”  was  in  stays  came  alongside. 

One  hundred  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  jumped  aboard 
and  drove  the  crew  below.  The  money  was  demanded  of 
Capt.  Endicott,  who  stoutly  denied  having  any  on  board. 
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The  cabin  boy  was  also  brutally  beaten  and  even  wounded 
with  swords,  but  he  could  give  no  information.  While 
the  pirates  were  searching  for  themselves,  threatening 
that,  if  any  treasure  were  found,  they  would  kill  the  en¬ 
tire  crew,  a  large  ship  hove  in  sight,  and  believing  her  to 
be  a  man-of-war,  the  buccaneers  hastily  took  their  depar¬ 
ture,  but  not  before  they  had  stolen  Capt.  Endicott’s  nau¬ 
tical  instruments  and  all  the  clothing  of  his  men.* 

While  they  (the  pirates)  were  on  board  the  “Niagara”, 
they  headed  her  for  the  breakers,  intending  to  leave  her 
at  the  last  minute,  and  her  crew  to  their  fate.  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone,  Capt.  Endicott  released  his  crew,  ’bout 
ship,  and  was  soon  on  his  course  again  for  the  harbor  of 
Matanzas,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  There  he  learned 
that  his  capture  had  been  seen  from  the  shore,  but  there 
were  no  means  at  hand  to  assist  him,  and,  quite  likely, 
no  will  either,  for  many  of  the  Spanish  officials  were  in 
league  with  the  pirates.  It  was  clearly  to  be  seen,  said 
Capt.  Endicott,  that  the  freebooters  knew  that  there  was 
treasure  hidden  tomewhere  on  the  “Niagara” ;  this  and 
several  other  suspicious  events,  including  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  plunder  the  steamer  “Robert  Fulton”  (to 
be  mentioned  later),  led  the  “initiated”  to  think  that  the 
pirates  had  agents  in  the  seaport  towns  of  the  United 
States,  who,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  found  out  when  large 
sums  of  money  were  to  be  shipped  in  vessels  bound  to  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  or  southern  ports  of  this 
country,  and  were  able  to  notify  their  friends  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  them.  It  was  even  hinted  that  a  certain 
consul  of  one  of  the  South  American  republics  might  not 
be  a  stranger  to  these  schemes.f 

The  “Niagara”  was  loaded  with  sugar  at  Matanzas, 
went  from  there  to  Cronstadt,  Russia,  and  then  returned 
to  Salem,  having  made  a  most  successful  voyage ;  she 
was  built  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  in  1816 ;  meas¬ 
ured  246  tons  register,  and  was  finally  lost  on  the  Feegee 
Islands,  March  22d,  1831.  Capt.  Aaron  Endicott,  after  a 
prosperous  career,  retired  from  the  sea,  and  died  in  Salem 

*Accounts  of  this  piracy  may  also  be  found  in  the  Salem  Register 
for  Feb.  13th  and  16th,  1822. 

tRecords  of  the  Marblehead  Marine  Insurance  Co. 
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in  1853,  aged  74  years.  The  attack  on  the  “Niagara” 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  series  of  other  piratical  out¬ 
rages,  reported  as  follows  in  the  columns  of  the  Salem 
Reguter : 

“Wednesday,  March  6,  1822. 

“Capt.  Rice,  from  Havana,  informs,  that  a  few  days 
before  sailing  he  was  present  at  the  Regia,  when  5  boats 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Police,  said  to  be  pirates. 
Capt.  Miller,  of  the  Jane,  saw  boxes  of  herrings,  of  his 
mark,  taken  from  him  by  one  of  the  boats.  The  boat  he 
knew  to  be  the  one  that  boarded  and  robbed  him.  Another 
man,  name  not  known,  who  had  been  robbed,  saw  his 
under  coat,  but  dare  not  claim  it  Two  men  were  taken 
the  same  morning,  one  of  them  said  to  be  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  boats.” 

“New  York,  Feb.  28. 

“Capt.  Pratt  from  Matanzas,  informs,  that  a  few  days 
before  he  left  a  piratical  schooner  of  30  or  40  tons,  with 
2  brass  pieces  and  15  men,  bad  been  surprised  and  cap¬ 
tured,  three  leagues  to  the  leeward  of  that  place,  by 
troops  dispatched  for  the  purpose  ;  the  captain  and  three 
men  killed,  and  four  taken  prisoners.  She  was  known  to 
belong  to  Havana.” 

“March  2,  1822. 

“The  brig  ‘Leader’,  Capt.  Jones,  of  Fair  Haven,  Mass., 
arrived  at  Havana,  from  Teneriffe,  was  boarded  on  the 
6th  of  Feb.  off  the  Moro,  by  a  piratical  boat,  under  the 
English  flag,  with  12  men.  They  plundered  and  stripped 
the  officers  and  crew,  and  a  French  passenger,  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  threatened  to  take  their  lives.  They  even  bad 
a  rope  round  the  passenger’s  neck,  and  were  going  to  hang 
him,  but  several  vessels  appearing  in  sight,  induced  them 
to  desist.  They  robbed  Mrs.  Jones,  the  captain’s  lady,  of 
her  wearing  apparel,  took  the  rings  from  her  Angers,  and 
threatened  to  take  her  on  shore.  They  also  took  part  of 
the  cargo,  the  vessel’s  provisions,  stores,  cabin  furniture, 
spars,  rigging,  and  light  sails.  The  pirates  were  all  Span¬ 
iards  but  one,  who  was  a  Frenchman.  They  were  fitted 
out  at  Havana,  and  had  probably  not  been  out  more  than 
12  hours.” 
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“February  27,  1822. 

“The  U,  S.  Schooner  ‘Porpoise’,  Capt.  Ramage,  arrived 
at  Charleston  on  the  10th,  from  a  cruise.  In  addition  to 
the  information  which  we  already  have  of  the  useful  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  by  this  vessel,  we  learn  that  in  the  course 
of  her  cruise  Capt.  R.  recaptured  the  Schooner  ‘Charles’, 
Glavery,  of  Baltimore,  which  had  been  three  days  in  the 
possession  of  pirates  ;  and  destroyed  in  all  three  piratical 
establishments  on  shore,  and  twelve  vessels,  besides  two 
on  the  stocks.  He  has  brought  into  port  four  pirates. 
Three  others  whom  he  had  captured  he  discharged  for 
want  of  evidence.  On  the  day  preceding  the  arrival  of 
the  ‘Porpoise’,  arrived  the  piratical  schooner  ‘El  Bravo’, 
Midshipman  Blanchard,  a  prize  to  the  ‘Porpoise’. 

On  the  10th  also  arrived  at  Charleston  the  U.  S. 
Schooner  ‘Revenge’,  Sailing  Master  R.  I.  Cox,  from  a 
cruise  to  the  southward.  On  Saturday,  the  2d  instant, 
called  off  St.  Augustine ;  landed  Gen.  Scott  and  Col. 
Archer,  from  St.  Mary’s.” 

“March  6,  1822. 

“More  Piracy”. 

“Extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Rufus  Frink,  of  the 
schooner  ‘Shepherdess’,  dated  Havana,  Feb.  2,  to  his 
owner  in  Warren,  R.  I. : 

“I  arrived  at  Matanzas  on  the  29th  ult.,  but  finding  the 
markets  extremely  unfavorable,  I  thought  it  would  be 
most  for  the  interest  of  the  voyage  to  proceed  to  Havana, 
for  which  place  1  accordingly  sailed  on  the  31st  ult.,  at  4 
o’clock  P.  M.,  with  a  fine  breeze.  At  about  2  o’clock  A. 
M.  I  discovered  a  boat  in  shore  of  me  standing  to  the 
eastward,  and  was  apprehensive  that  it  was  a  pirate. 
Thinking  to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  and  protection 
of  the  steamboat,  then  in  sight,  1  continued  my  course. 
The  steamboat  more  ra[)idly  approached,  and  the  pirates 
being  nearly  abreast  of  me,  it  being  now  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  1  made  signs  to  the  steamboat  for  assistance. 
The  pirates,  thinking  probably  that  they  would  not  have 
time  to  effect  their  object  before  she  came  up,  hauled  their 
wind  in  shore  ;  not  so  far,  however,  but  that  the  steamboat 
passed  them  within  half  pistol  shot,  without  taking  the 
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least  notice  of  them.  She  also  passed  by  us,  totally  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  signal  of  distress  and  the  maneuvering  of 
the  pirates,  whose  object  she  could  not  possibly  have  mis¬ 
taken.  A  calm  now  succeeding,  the  steamboat  was  soon 
out  of  sight.  Being  thus  abandoned,  and  in  a  defence¬ 
less  situation,  the  only  alternative  that  remained  was  to 
secrete  my  most  valuable  property  and  resign  myself  to 
their  barbarity.  The  pirates  now  returned  and  boarded 
us.  After  having  secured  the  mate  and  crew,  beating 
them  at  the  same  time  most  inhumanly  with  swords  and 
cutlasses,  they  ordered  me  into  the  cabin  and  demanded 
my  money  or  my  life,  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  cut 
my  throat.  1  then  surrendered  up  to  them  about  60  dol¬ 
lars  ;  but  this  only  increased  their  savage  ferocity  to  ob¬ 
tain  more,  and  threatened  to  murder  me  and  burn  my 
vessel  instantly,  unless  1  gave  up  all  I  had.  But  as  1  per¬ 
sisted  in  saying  that  it  was  all  I  had  by  me,  they  ceased 
beating  me  for  a  moment,  and  commenced  a  general  pil¬ 
lage  of  the  cabin,  and  after  rifling  it  of  everything  to  the 
amount  of  a  rial,  they  ordered  me  on  deck  and  com¬ 
menced  beating  me  again  with  increased  barbarity.  Be¬ 
ing  nearly  exhausted  in  consequence  of  their  inhuman 
cruelty,  they  ordered  me  to  rig  a  rope  to  hang  me  with, 
and  threatened  to  put  it  into  execution  instantly  unless  I 
gave  them  more  money.  At  this  moment  I  cast  my  eyes 
towards  the  stern  of  my  vessel  and  saw  that  she  was  on 
fire.  The}'  immediately  charged  me  with  having  kindled 
it,  and  began  to  beat  me  again  most  unmercifully.  They, 
however,  extinguished  the  fire  before  it  had  arrived  to  a 
dangerous  extent. 

“Seeing  there  was  no  chance  for  my  life  unless  I  made  a 
total  surrender  of  all  my  property,  I  entreated  them  to 
spare  my  life  and  I  would  give  them  more  money.  After 
having  surrendered  up  all  I  had,  they  insisted  on  more, 
and  again  commenced  the  savage  work  of  beating  me,  and 
finally  forced  me  overboard.  They  then  cast  loose  the 
stern  boat  and  let  her  go  adrift.  I  was  not  so  far  ex¬ 
hausted  but  that  I  was  able  to  recover  the  vessel. 


(7b  be  continued.') 
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Admissions. 

William  Balcb,  from  First  Church,  Beverly,  John  Pem¬ 
berton  from  Haverhill,  and  Ezra  Rolf  from  Newbury, 
June  7,  1727. 

Martha,  wife  of  John  Pemberton,  from  Haverhill,  July 
28,  1727. 

Eliezer  Burbank  and  Lydia,  his  wife,  from  Bradford,  Feb. 
2,  1729. 

Sarah,  wife  of  John  Hopkinson,  from  Bradford,  Jan.  31, 
1732. 

Ruth  Kimball,  wife  of  Joseph  Hardy,  from  Bradford, 
Mar.  24,  1732. 

Caleb  Burbank,  from  Byfield,  Mar.  24,  1732. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  Chase,  from  Newbury,  Nov.  30,  1733. 

Priscilla,  wife  of  Dr.  Ezekiel  Chase,  from  Groton,  Nov. 
30,  1733. 

Miriam  Bailey,  wife  of  Moses  Tyler,  from  Chester,  N.  H., 
Dec.  8,  1734. 

Thomas  Merrill  and  wife  Abigail,  from  Salisbury,  June 
11,  1736. 

John  Eliot,  from  Wenham,  Jan.  27,  1739. 

Lydia,  wife  of  Jonathan  Tenney,  from  Bradford,  Jan.  18, 
1740. 

Susannah,  wife  of  Samuel  Stickney,  from  Second  Church, 
Haverhill,  Apr.  17,  1743. 

Dorothy,  wife  of  Thomas  Stickney,  from  Lexington,  Aug. 
7,  1747. 

Susannah,  wife  of  Joseph  Hardy,  from  Salem,  N.  H., 
Nov.  3,  1765. 

James  Palmer,  Jr.,  and  wife  Mary,  from  Narragansett  No. 
1,  June  4,  1769. 

Anna  Chase,  wife  of  William  Bailey,  from  Second  Church, 
Newbury,  Jan.  16,  1775. 

Ebenezer  Dutch,  from  First  Church,  Ipswich,  Nov.  14, 
1779. 

Nathaniel  Mitchell  and  wife  Abigail,  from  Dracut,  1783. 

Ruth,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Parker,  from  First  Church,  New¬ 
bury  port,  Apr.,  1784. 
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Thomas  Morse  and  wife  Rebecca,  from  Pembroke,  N.  H., 
Mar.,  1791. 

Phineas  Carlton,  from  Bradford,  May  1,  1792. 

Phebe  Eaton,  wife  Ebenezer  Dutch,  from  West  Church, 
Haverhill,  May  2,  1800. 

Dismissions. 

Stephen  Merrill  and  wife  Abiah,  to  Methuen,  Mar.  29, 

1731. 

Francis  Wooster  and  wife  Abigail,  to  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
Oct.  24,  1731. 

Hannah  Stuart,  Elizabeth  Stuart  and  Sarah  Palmer,  to 
- ,  Jan.  31,  1732. 

Dorothy,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Kimball,  to  Bradford,  June 
1,  1732. 

Ednah,  wife  of  Jonathan  Grifi&n,  to  Newbury,  June  12, 

1732. 

Jane,  wife  of  John  Harriman,  to  Second  Church,  Rowley, 
Dec.  20,  1732. 

Jerusha,  wife  of  Richard  Boynton,  to  Second  Church, 
Rowley,  Dec.  20,  1732. 

Margaret,  wife  of  Benjamin  George,  to  Third  Church, 
Newbury,  Jan.  3,  1734. 

Jonathan  Stickney,  to  First  Church,  Bradford,  Jan.  6, 
1734. 

William  Wooster,  to  Newbury,  Jan.  13,  1734. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Bryant,  to  Reading,  Dec.  2,  1737. 
Hannah,  wife  of  Samuel  Smith,  to  Suncook,  N.  H.,  May 
3,  1738. 

Eliezer  Burbank  and  wife  Mercie,  to  Tewksbury,  May  27, 
1738. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jonathan  Russell,  to  Tewksbury,  June 
24,  1739. 

Benjamin  Wooster,  to  First  Church,  Haverhill,  Sept  4, 

1740. 

Mary,  wife  of  Daniel  Dresser,  to  Second  Church,  Rowley, 
Jan.  20,  1741. 

Mehitable,  wife  of  Seth  Jewett,  to  Tewksbury,  June  21, 

1741. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  Chase  and  wife  Priscilla,  to  Nottingham, 
N.  H.,  Nov.  1,  1741. 
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Bethiah,  wife  of  William  Hutchins,  to  Harvard,  Mar.  28, 
1742. 

Eunice  Foster,  to  Grafton,  Aug.  28,  1743. 

Samuel  Jewett  and  wife  Ruth,  to  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  June 
10,  1744. 

Mary,  wife  of  Moses  Wooster,  Jr.,  to  Tewksbury,  June 
10,  1744. 

Edward  Bailey  and  wife  Elizabeth,  to  Spicket  (Methuen), 
July  8, 1744. 

James  Jewett,  to  Nottingham,  Sept.  8,  1746. 

Judith  Watson,  to  Kensington,  N.  H.,  Oct.  7,  1745. 

Eliezer  Burbank  and  wife  Lydia,  to  Second  Church,  Row- 
ley,  Dec.  14,  1745. 

Mary,  wife  of  Joshua  Warner,  to  Harvard,  Jan.  12,  1746. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas  Lull,  to  Byfield,  Feb.  2,  1746. 

Samuel  Huchins  and  wife  Mercie,  to  Chelmsford,  Feb.  23, 
1746. 

Dorothy  Lacy,  to  West  Church,  Boxford,  June  21,  1747. 

Daniel  Burbank,  to  Sutton,  Apr.  17,  1748. 

Abigail,  wife  of  Thomas  Merrill,  to  Second  Church,  Row- 
ley,  1760. 

Phebe  Dow,  to  South  Hampton,  N.  H.,  July  3,  1751. 

Rebecca,  wife  of  John  Tucker,  to  Hampstead,  Caleb 
Burbank  to  Byfield, - . 

Jonathan  Hopkinson  and  wife  Margaret,  to  Bradford,  June 
21,  1752. 

Bridget,  widow  of  John  Pemberton,  to  Tewksbury,  Oct. 
1,  1753. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Benjamin  Scott,  to  Tolland,  Oct.  15,  1753. 

Thomas  Hardy  and  wife  Anna,  to  Woburn,  June  29, 1755. 

Samuel  Burbank  and  wife  Eunice,  to  Nottingham,  July 
29,  1755. 

Mary,  wife  of  Daniel  Barker,  to  Byfield,  Jan.  5,  1758. 

Margaret,  wife  of  Jacob  Hills,  to  Chester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  15, 
1758. 

Martha,  wife  of  Benjamin  Pettingell,  to  Plaistow, - . 

Ebenezer  Curtis  and  wife  Elizabeth,  to  Boxford,  May  4, 
1769. 

Lydia,  wife  of  John  Woodwell,  to  South  Church,  An¬ 
dover,  Apr.  1, 1760. 

Bethiah  Procter,  to  Chelmsford,  Nov.  16,  1761. 
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Mary,  wife  of  Daniel  Spofford,  to  Townsend,  Jan.  24, 

1762. 

Ruth,  wife  of  Dea.  John  Boynton,  and  Lydia,  wife  of 
John  Boynton,  2d,  to  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Feb.  22,  1762. 
Ebenezer  Bailey  and  wife  Sarah  and  Jeremiah  Bailey,  to 
West  Church,  Haverhill,  May  2,  1762. 

John  Goss  and  wife  Mehitabie,  to  Haverhill,  Nov.  2, 1762, 
Mary,  wife  of  William  Pillsbury,  to  By  field.  May  20, 

1763. 

John  Hopkinson,  John  Hopkinson,  Jr.,  and  wife  Rebecca, 
to  Narragansett  No.  1,  Mar.  23,  1764. 

Nathaniel  Jewett  and  wife  Susanna,  to  Hollis,  N.  H., 
Mar.  23,  1764. 

Mary  Jewett,  to  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  2,  1764. 

Nathan  Bailey  and  wife  Mary,  to  South  Church,  Andover, 
Nov.  7,  1764. 

Edmund  Hardy  and  wife  Ruth,  to  Pelham,  N.  H.,  Oct.  1, 

1765. 

Thomas  Hardy  and  wife  Lydia,  to  Westford,  Oct.  2,  1766. 
Philip  Hardy  and  wife  Lydia,  to  Pelham,  N.  H.,  Sept.  29, 

1766. 

Moses  Hardy,  Jr.,  and  wife  Miriam,  to  Dunstable,  Sept, 
3,  1769. 

Job  Hardy  and  wife  Hannah,  to  Pelham,  N.  H.,  June  21, 

1770. 

Jeremiah  Eames  and  wife  Jane,  to  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Sept.  22, 

1771. 

John  Elliot  and  wife  Sarah,  to  Mason,  N.  H.,  Aug.  23, 

1772. 

Joshua  Attwood  and  wife  Mehitabie,  to  Pelham,  N.  H., 
June  21,  1773. 

Samuel  Bailey,  and  Eliner,  wife  of  John  Webb,  to  the 
South  Church,  Andover,  Oct.  21,  1776. 

Daniel  Tenney  and  wife  Joanna,  to  Derry,  N.  H.,  Nov.  22, 
1784. 

James  Palmer,  Jr.,  and  wife  Mary,  to  Derry,  N.  H.,  May 
14,  1787. 

Job  Bailey  and  wife  Mehitabie,  to  Wilton,  N.  H.,  May  10, 
1795. 
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Eliphalet  Hardy  and  wife  Mebitable,  to  Pelham,  N.  H., 
Aug.  1,  1799. 

Judith,  wife  of  Ephraim  Weston,  to  Haverhill,  N.  H., 
Nov.  22,  1799. 

Daniel  Hardy  and  wife  Sarah,  to  Pelham,  N.  H.,  Oct.  2, 
1800. 
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Admissions  to  the  Third  Church  (now  the 
Unitarian). 


Abigail,  wife  of  John  Kent,  Jr.  (Abigail,  wife  of  John 
Stickney,  since  the  wife  of  Capt.  Johnson,  since  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Swasey);  Elizabeth  Anderton ;  Mar¬ 
tha  Toppan,  widow,  since  the  wife  of  Jonathan 
Woodman  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Josiah  Bartlet ;  Pru¬ 
dence,  wife  of  Jonathan  Dole ;  all  from  Second 
Church,  Newbury. 

Thomas  Atkinson  and  wife  Mary,  from  Hampton  Falls, 
Mar.,  1726. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Col.  Richard  Kent,  from  Charlestown, 
June  5,  1726. 

Leonard  Cotton  and  wife,  from  Hampton  Falls,  July  3, 
1726. 

Hannah,  wife  of  John  Tucker,  from  Charlestown,  July  3, 
1726. 

Ann,  wife  of  William  Titcomb ;  Judith,  wife  of  Thomas 
Moody;  Martha,  wife  of  Capt.  William  Johnson; 
Deborah,  wife  Eleazer  Hudson,  since  Stevens ;  Jo¬ 
anna,  wife  of  Capt.  Michael  Hodge  ;  Sarah,  wife  of 
Benjamin  Woodbridge,  widow  Mary  Somerby ;  Jane, 
wife  of  Dea.  Abiel  Somerby ;  Esther,  wife  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Toppan  ;  Mary,  wife  of  Benajah  Titcomb,  Jr.; 
Abigail,  wife  of  Joshua  Beck ;  Ann,  wife  of  Joseph 
Titcomb ;  Ann,  wife  of  William  Salmon ;  Mary,  wife 
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of  Joseph  Poor ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  Poor ; 
Hannah,  wife  of  Peter  Godfrey  ;  Sarah,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Moulton ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph  Morse ; 
Sarah  Titcomb ;  Apphia,  wife  of  William  Titcomb, 
Jr.,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Anderton ;  Hannah,  wife 
of  Ambrose  Berry ;  Abigail  Woodman  ;  Mary  Tit¬ 
comb,  since  wife  of  Jeremiah  Pierson,  all  from  First 
Church,  Newbury,  Aug.  7,  1726. 

Mary,  wife  of  Samuel  Kenney,  from  Second  Church, 
Newbury,  Oct.  2,  1726. 

Elizabeth  Pillsbury,  wife  of  Henry,  from  Salisbury,  Mar. 
5,  1726-27. 

Abigail,  wife  of  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  from  Boston,  Oct. 

1,  1727. 

Stephen  Swett,  Jr.,  Widow  Rachel  Poor,  Widow  Rachel 
Brown,  Widow  Rebecca  Smith,  Rachel  Brown,  Jr., 
from  First  Church,  Newbury,  Oct.  1,  1727. 

Isaac  Ilsley  and  Abigail,  his  wife,  from  First  Church, 
Newbury,  June  1,  1728. 

John  Worster  and  Daniel  Worster,  from  Bradford,  June 

2,  1728. 

Edward  Emerson,  from  Chelmsford,  Aug.  3,  1728. 

Ann,  wife  of  Joseph  Stevens,  from  Boston,  Dec.  1,  1728. 
William  Moulton,  from  Second  Church,  Newbury,  May  4, 

1729. 

Miriam,  wife  of  Moses  Titcomb,  from  Amesbury,  Apr.  5, 

1730. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Ambrose  Berry,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Isaac  Hall,  from  First  Church,  Newbury,  Nov.  1, 
1730. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Rich,  from  First  Church,  Newbury, 
Oct.  3,  1731. 

Lydia,  wife  of  John  Decker,  from  Salisbury,  Oct.  3, 1731. 
Mary,  wife  of  Peter  Godfrey,  and  Hannah,  wife  of  John 
Kent,  from  Amesbury,  Aug.  6,  1732. 

Jonathan  Griffin,  from  Second  Church,  Newbury,  and 
Edna,  his  wife,  from  Bradford,  Aug.  6,  1732. 

Wife  of  Samuel  Greenleaf,  from  First  Church,  Newbury, 
Nov.  6,  1732. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Dunn,  from  Boston,  Jan.  6, 
1733-34. 
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Margaret,  wife  of  Benjamin  George,  from  Second  Church, 
Bradford,  Feb.  3,  1733-34. 

Millee,  wife  of  Enoch  Poor,  from  First  Church,  Newbury, 
May  5,  1734. 

Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin  Sweet,  from  First  Church,  New¬ 
bury,  Aug.  4,  1734. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Henry  Lunt,  from  First  Church,  Newbury, 
Oct.  6,  1734. 

John  Brown,  from  First  Church,  Newbury,  Nov.  3,  1734. 

Gideon  Tirrell,  once  of  the  Church  of  England,  then  of 
Weymouth,  then  Salisbury,  Sept.  7,  1735. 

Philip  Coombs,  from  Kittery,  Feb.  1,  1735-36. 

Daniel  Coffin  and  wife  Rebecca,  from  First  Church,  New¬ 
bury,  Dec.  5,  1736. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Todd,  from  First  Church, 
Newbury,  Mar.  6,  1736-37. 

Nathaniel  Carter,  from  New  North  Church,  Boston,  June 
5,  1737. 

Nathaniel  Brown,  from  Salisbury,  Feb.  5,  1737-38. 

Abigail,  wife  of  John  Sticknev,  from  Hampton,  July  2, 
1738. 

Thomas  Savage,  from  First  Church,  Boston,  Aug.  6, 1738. 

Capt.  Edmund  Greenleaf  and  wife,  from  First  Church, 
Newbury,  Nov.  5,  1738. 

Mary,  wife  of  Jonathan  Satchell,  from  Second  Church, 
Gloucester,  July  6,  1740. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Enoch  Plummer,  from  Kittery,  Nov.  2, 
1740. 

Benjamin  Woodman,  from  Byfield,  Sept.  6,  1741. 

William  Noyes,  from  Braintree,  Oct.  4,  1741. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Little,  from  Rowley,  June  6, 
1742. 

Wife  of  William  Cooch,  from  First  Church,  Newbury, 
July  3,  1743. 

Joshua  Moodey,  Samuel  Plumer  and  wife,  from  First 
Church,  Newbury,  Feb.  5,1743-44. 

Thomas  Merrill  and  wife  Sarah,  from  Salisbury,  Feb.  5, 
1743-44. 

Joseph  Coffin  and  wife  Abigail,  from  the  New  North 
Church,  Boston,  Apr.  1,  1744. 

Nathaniel  Forster,  from  Ipswich,  May  3,  1744. 
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Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph  Lunt,  from  Andover,  Sept.  2, 1744. 

Ann,  wife  of  Abel  Merrill,  from  Amesbury,  Nov.  4, 1744. 

Richard  Greenough,  from  Second  Church,  Newbury,  Jan. 
6,  1745-46. 

Dr.  John  Newman  and  wife  Elizabeth,  from  Hampton, 
May  3,  1747. 

William  Harvey,  from  Amesbury,  Apr.  7,  1761. 

Judith,  wife  of  William  Harvey,  from  Amesbury,  June, 
1751. 

Joseph  Frothingham  and  wife,  from  Charlestown,  Oct.  6, 
1754. 

Mary,  wife  of  Jeremiah  Wheelwright,  from  Gloucester, 
Aug.  3,  1755. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Matthew  Pettingell,  from  West  Parish, 
Haverhill,  June  8,  1766. 

Thomas  Cary,  from  First  Parish,  Haverhill,  May  11, 1768. 

Theopbilus  Bradbury  and  wife,  from  Portland,  Sept.  23, 
1788. 

John  Andrews,  from  Cambridge,  Nov.  30.  1788. 

Sally,  wife  of  Seth  Sweetser,  from  Charlestown,  June  7, 
1801. 

Oliver  Prescott  and  wife  Anne,  from  Groton,  Jan.,  1816. 


Dismissions  from  the  Third  Church  (now  the 
Unitarian),  Newburyport. 

Benjamin  Bradstreet,  to  Gloucester,  June,  1728. 

Lydia,  wife  of  Evans  Jones,  to  Methuen,  June  7,  1731. 
John  Moodey,  to  Newmarket,  bet.  1726  and  1728. 

Joseph  Bayley  to  Falmouth,  bet.  1726  and  1728. 

Deborah  Hudson,  afterwards  wife  of  Joseph  Bayley,  to 
Falmouth,  bet.  1726  and  1728. 

Dorothy  Rolf,  afterwards  wife  of  Tristram  Greenleaf,  to 
Second  Church,  Newbury,  bet.  1726  and  1728. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Benjamin  Bradstreet,  to  Gloucester,  1728. 
Moses  Pierson,  to  Falmouth,  bet.  1728  and  1732. 

Gideon  and  wife  Abigail  Bartlet,  to  Newton,  N.  H.,  bet. 
1728  and  1732. 

Mary,  wife  of  John  Worster,  to  Boxford,  1732. 
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Hannah  Goodridge,  afterwards  wife  of  Jonathan  Sibley, 
to  Stratham,  David  Stevens  to  North  Yarmouth, 
Jonathan  Sibley  to  Stratham,  all  between  1732  and 
1739. 

Mary  Swain,  to  Reading,  Oct,  1, 1739. 

Jane  Fowler  and  Mary  Davis,  to  \mesbury,  abt.  1739. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Daniel  Chase,  to  Rumford,  Jan., 
1737-38. 

Nicholas  Webster  to  Pembroke,  Jonathan  Morse  to  Fal¬ 
mouth  ;  Sarah,  wife  of  Philip  Hodgkins,  to  Falmouth; 
George  Knight  and  wife  J  udith,  to  Falmouth ;  An¬ 
drew  Croswell,  to  Groton,  Conn.;  Joseph  Harradin 
and  wife  Joanna,  to  Gloucester ;  Hannah,  wife  of 
Samuel  Allen,  to  Manchester ;  Moses  Stockman,  to 
Salisbury ;  Anna  and  Eleanor  Putnam,  to  Tewks¬ 
bury;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  David  Bayley,  to  Tewks¬ 
bury  ;  Abigail,  wife  of  James  Viscount,  to  New 
North  Church,  Boston;  Jonathan  and  David  Bayley, 
to  Tewksbury ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Moses  Samborne, 
to  Hampton  Falls;  Widow  Priscilla  Perkins,  to  Row- 
ley,  all  bet.  1740  and  1790. 

Gideon  Tirrell  and  wife,  to  Kingston,  Dec.  4,  1740. 

Stephen  Swett,  Jr.,  to  Salisbury,  Apr.,  1754. 

Isaac  llsley  and  wife  Abigail,  to  Falmouth  ;  John  Wors- 
ter,  to  Boxford,  and  Experience  Bayley,  widow,  to 
Tewksbury,  bet.  1740  and  1764. 

John  Kent,  Jr.,  to  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  Feb.,  1792. 
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Edward  ffox  of  Hampton,  planter,  in  consideration  of  a 
gunn  and  certain  fencing,  conveys  to  Nath‘*  Boulter  of 
same  town,  yeoman,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land  in  Hampton,  formerly  granted  to  Jn®  Garland  of 
Hampton,  and  by  him  sold  to  me,  the  sd.  ffox,  at  a  place 
called  Hampton  new  plantation,  according  to  ye  town’s 
grant,  as  it  shall  hereafter  be  layd  out  to  ye  sd  Boulter. 
Jan.  6,  1677.  Wit:  Henry  Dow  and  Nath*‘  Weare.  Ack. 
by  Edward  [his  O  mark]  ffox,  April  1,  1678,  before  Sam“ 
Dalton,  commissioner. 

Georg  Goldwyer  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  and  wife  Mar¬ 
tha,  for  six  and  forty  pounds  sterling,  convey  to  Peter 
Coffyn  of  Cochequo  in  Pascataqua  river,  in  ye  county  of 
Dover  and  Portsmouth,  about  six  score  acres  of  land,  with 
all  ye  wood,  trees  and  timber  thereupon,  being  all  my 
great  division  of  upland,  lying  above  ye  mill,  between  ye 
lots  of  Edward  ffrench,  late  of  Salisbury,  deceased,  and 
ye  widdow  Willix,  now  in  possession  of  Joseph  ffrench. 
May  11,  1678.  Wit:  Tho:  Bradbury  and  Phillip  Grele. 
Ack.  by  Georg  [his  O  mark]  Goldwj'er,  May  16,  1678, 
before  Jo  :  Woodbridg,  commissioner. 

Georg  Goldwyer  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  for  a  bill  of 
thirty-one  pounds  sterling,  and  also  forty  pound  more  in 
other  good  pay,  conveys  to  Peter  Coffyne  of  Cochecho, 
upon  ye  river  of  Pascatoquack,  in  ye  county  of  Dover  and 
Portsmouth,  mar®***,  one  full  and  compleat  halfe  part  of 
my  planting  lott  (ye  whole  lott  being  about  twenty  acres) 
lying  next  to  Mr.  Wocester’s  planting  lott;  also  one  halfe 
part  of  my  great  meadow  lott  at  little  river  (ye  whole 
lott  being  sixteen  acres,  as  by  records  doth  appeare),  ye 
sd  lands  being  in  Salisbury,  originally  belonging  to  Mr. 
Sam“  Dudley,  as  by  grant  of  ye  sd  towne  doth  appeare, 
Peter  Coffyn  to  have  sd  lands  ymeadiately  after  my  de¬ 
cease,  not  any  part  before.  May  4,  1678.  Wit:  Tho: 
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Bradbury  and  Phillip  Grele.  Ack.  by  George  [his  O 
mark]  Goldwyer,  his  wife  consenting  thereto,  May  16, 
1678,  before  Jo  :  Woodbridg,  commissioner. 

In  consideration  of  the  release  of  a  contract  and  inter¬ 
est  therein,  by  Sam“  Colby  of  Amesbury,  concerning  the 
exchange  of  a  frame  for  a  barn  and  land  upon  which  it 
stood  in  Amesbury,  being  betwixt  the  dwelling  houses  of 
said  Colby  and  Thos.  Wells  of  Amesbury.  The  said 
Wells  and  Mary  his  wife  release  to  said  Colby  all  interest 
in  another  frame  primarily  built  for  a  barn  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Colby  in  exchange  for  premises  lately  erected 
upon  my  land  in  that  part  commonly  called  Veanes  lott, 
and  do  convey  to  said  Coleby  thirty  rods  of  ground  in 
Amesbury  at  the  lower  end  of  said  lot,  running  not  far 
from  Wells  front  gate  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Wells  little  old 
house  from  the  fence  as  it  now  stands,  giving  said  Colby 
leave  to  remove  any  building,  fencing,  hay,  dung,  come, 
or  other  materials  or  utensils  which  are  at  present  upon 
the  bargained  premises.  May  14,  1678.  Wit  :  Sam“ 
Wood,  Jno.  Wood.  Ack.  by  Mr.  Tho.  Wells,  May  16, 
1678,  before  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 

William  Barnes  of  Amesbury,  carpenter,  and  wife 
Rachel,  conveyed  to  James  ffreeze  of  same  town,  about 
thirty  acres  upland  in  Amesbury,  with  all  timber,  etc., 
thereto  belonging,  west  of  Coblers  brook,  near  a  place 
called  Jamayca,  bounded  by  land  of  Jno.  Hoyts,  jun.,  by 
Willi.  Osgood,  sen.,  and  by  Nathan  Gold.  Dec.  16,  1670. 
Wit :  Richard  Currier  and  Tho:  Currier.  Ack.  by  Wil¬ 
liam  [his  T  mark]  Barnes,  May  6,  1678.  before  Sam”  Dal¬ 
ton,  commissioner. 

Thomas  Marston  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  for  twenty 
pounds,  conveyed  to  his  sone  John  Marston  of  same  town, 
about  six  acres  upland  in  Hampton,  as  it  is  layd  out,  with 
an  addition  of  swamp  at  south  end,  being  about  three 
acres,  as  it  was  layd  out,  also  in  Hampton,  butting  upon 
land  some  time  of  John  Browne,  upon  John  Smith  and 
Jeames  Hobbs  or  Morris  Hobbs.  Only  reserving  unto  my 
owne  use  two  acres  of  sd  upland  during  ye  terme  of  my 
life  if  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  for  planting,  and  ye 
priviledg  of  keeping  a  horse  for  my  owne  use  in  ye  swamp 
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when  I  shall  have  occasion.  June  3,  1678.  Wit:  Henry 
Dow  and  Joseph  Dow.  Ack.  by  Tho  ;  Marston,  June  8, 
1678,  before  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 

John  Brown,  sen.,  of  Hampton,  for  naturall  affection 
and  fatherly  love  for  my  well  beloved  daughter  Elizabeth 
Marston  of  Hampton,  and  for  other  considerations,  con¬ 
veyed  to  sd  Elizabeth  one  small  tract  of  land  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  in  Hampton,  bounded  by  land  of  William  ful¬ 
lers  and  land  of  ray  owne,  also  have  delivered  to  Isaac 
Marston  a  small  piece  of  sd  land  for  the  use  of  Elizabeth. 
March  18,  1678.  Wit;  John  Redman  and  Ephraim 
Marston.  Ack.  by  John  [his  I  B  mark]  Brown,  May  23, 
1678,  before  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 

John  Brown,  sen.,  of  Hamilton,  for  yt.  naturall  affec¬ 
tion  and  fatherly  love  for  my  well  beloved  son-in-law, 
Isaac  Marston,  of  same  town,  conveyed  to  sd  Marston  one 
share  of  ye  oxe  common  in  Hampton,  delivering  also  to 
said  Marston  one  coyned  piece  of  sylver  comonly  two 
pence.  April  4,  1677.  Wit :  John  Redman  and  Edward 
Colcord.  Ack.  by  Tho.  [his  I  B  mark]  Brown,  sen..  May 
23,  1678,  before  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Robert  fford  of  Haverhill,  Mary  his  wife  consenting 
thereto,  conveyed  to  William  Hutchings  of  Merimack  a 
certain  parcell  of  meadow  in  Haverhill,  commonly  called 
Beare  Meadow,  being  one  half  of  meadow  laid  out  to 
Theophilus  Satchwell,  formerly  of  Haverhill.  Sd  Hutchins 
to  take  bis  halfe  of  the  meadow  at  one  end  next  adjoining 
Thomas  Whittier  and  Robert  Ayers,  the  said  half  to  be 
divided  to  him  by  persons  indifferently  chosen,  and  also  to 
be  in  like  manner  free  from  any  claim  of  the  heirs  of 
Steven  Kent  of  Haverhill,  that  might  arise  from  former 
bargains  between  Satchwell  and  sd.  Kent.  Jan.  6,  1671. 
Ack.  by  Robert  fford,  Feb.  5,  1671,  before  Nath”  Salton- 
stiill,  commissioner. 

Mortgage  deed,  Edward  Colcord  of  Hampton,  yeoman, 
for  thirteen  pounds  due  to  Hugh  Marsh  of  Nubery,  vint¬ 
ner,  conveyed  to  sd  Marsh  fower  acres  salt  marsh  in  a  held 
of  marsh  comonly  called  ye  Spring  marshes,  bounded  by 
Capt  Bradbury,  John  Redman  and  Abraham  Perkins. 
June  11,  1678.  Wit:  Mehetabel  Dalton.  Ack.  by  Ed- 
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ward  Colcord,  June  11,  1678,  before  Sam"  Dalton,  com¬ 
missioner. 

Discharge  of  foregoing  mortgage  of  Edward  Colcord, 
signed  by  Hugh  Marsh,  Nov.  1, 1678,  before  John  Wood- 
bridg,  commissioner. 

John  Jemson  of  Amsbery,  husbandman,  and  Hester,  his 
wife,  for  twenty  pounds,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Willi:  Siinonds 
of  Wells,  about  fower  score  acres  of  land  in  Amsbery, 
bounded  by  Jarrett  Haddons,  Henry  Blasdell  and  Richard 
Currier.  June  7,  1678.  Wit:  Samuel  Symonds,  Mary 
[her  M  mark]  Conant.  Ack.  by  John  [his  W  mark] 
Jemson,  June  7,  1678,  before  Samuel  Symonds,  Dep* 
Gove^ 

Richard  Goodale  of  Salisbury,  turner,  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  for  seventeen  pounds,  conveyed  to  Onesiphirus 
Page  twenty  acres  of  upland  in  Salisbury,  which  was 
given  unto  mee  by  my  father,  Richard  Goodale,  late  of 
Salisbury,  deceased,  as  doth  appear  by  his  last  will  on 
record  in  Norfolk  County  court,  sd  twenty  acres  being  my 
father’s  proportion  of  ye  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for¬ 
merly  granted  by  ye  towne  of  Salisbury  to  ye  inhabitants 
thereof,  as  doth  ai)peare  by  towne  book  of  records.  Sd 
land  being  in  two  divisions,  viz.  seventeen  acres  lying 
between  land  of  Cornelius  Conner  (bought  by  him  of  my 
grandfather,  Richard  Goodale,  sometime  of  Salisbury, 
deceased),  and  land  now  of  John  Clough,  jun.,  butting 
upon  highway  leading  to  Hampton  and  upon  Goodale’s 
swamp,  commonly  so  called.  The  other  three  acres  lying 
between  ye  land  formerly  of  John  Rolfs,  nowin  ye  hands 
of  John  Stockman  and  the  towns  common  land,  upon  ye 
highway  leading  to  Hampton  and  ye  Towns  comon.  Feb. 
2,  1677.  Wit:  William  Bradbury  and  John  Bradbui-y. 
Ack.  by  Richard  Goodale  and  Mary  [her  M  mark]  Good¬ 
ale,  14.  12  m®  1677,  before  Sam"  Dalton,  commissioner. 

John  Brown,  sen.,  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  conveyed  to 
Dann  Lamprill  one  share  of  ye  cowes  comon  in  Hampton, 
also  one  right  of  ye  north  division,  as  it  is  already  layd 
out  between  Exite'  bounds  and  ye  sea.  Oct.  22,  1677. 
Wit:  Sam"  Dalton  and  Abraham  Cole.  Ack.  by  Jn® 
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[his  I  B  mark]  Brown,  sen.,  14.  9.  1677,  before  Sam”  Dal¬ 
ton,  commissioner. 

Tho :  Bradbury  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  five  pounds 
ten  shillings,  conveyed  to  John  Redman,  jun'  of  Hamp¬ 
ton,  blacksmith,  all  my  parcell  of  sault  marsh  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  which  was  taken  from  Edward  Colcord,  sen.,  of 
Hampton,  to  satisfy  a  judgment  granted  to  sd  Tho  :  Brad¬ 
bury  by  Hampton  Court,  May  30,  1676.  Sd.  marsh  being 
in  a  place  called  ye  Spring  marshes,  containing  about  an 
acre  and  twenty  nine  rod,  bounded  by  marshes  of  John 
Redman,  Abraham  Firkins  and  Edward  Colcord.  July  15, 
1678.  Wit:  Sam"  Dalton,  Sen.  and  William  Bradbury. 
Ack.  by  Cap*  Thomas  Bradbury  and  M*  Mary  Bradbury, 
his  wife,  July  15,  1678,  before  Samuel  Dalton,  commis¬ 
sioner. 

Execution  against  Edward  Colcord  for  himself  and  as 
administrator  to  the  estate  of  his  son  Edward  Colcord, 
deceased,  to  satisfy  judgment  granted  Mr.  Will.  Bradbury 
at  Salisbury  Court,  April  9,  1678,  of  91i.  3s.  in  marchant- 
able  white  oake  hogshead  staves  and  beading  or  white 
pine  boards  at  40s.  per  thousand,  to  be  delivered  at  ye 
fals  landing  place  in  Hampton,  dated  May  24,  1678,  and 
served  by  Henry  Dow,  marshall  of  Norfolk  County.  Re¬ 
turn  was  made  by  said  marshall  upon  order  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradbury  (sd  Bradbury  not  being  present)  by  attach¬ 
ment  of  about  3  acres  salt  marsh,  with  pond,  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  owned  by  Mr.  Edward  Colcord,  appraised  by  Thomas 
Marston,  chosen  by  said  Bradbnry,  and  William  Sanborn, 
chosen  by  Ed.  Colcord,  said  marsh  being  near  ye  sea  in 
ye  Springs  marshes,  so  called,  bounded  by  ye  beach  river 
and  marshes  of  Ed.  Colcord,  Abraham  Firkins  and  John 
Redman.  Dated  July  19,  1678. 

George  Goldwyer  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  for  thirty 
pounds  payed  for  me  to  Major  Richard  Waldern  of 
Quocheco  in  Fascataqua  River  by  Robert  Downer  of  Sal¬ 
isbury,  bouse  carpenter,  conveyed  to  sd  Downer  all  my 
pasture  In  Salisbury,  both  upland,  swamp,  meadow,  or 
marsh,  adjoining  to  ye  great  neck,  bounded  by  ye  meadow 
of  John  Stevens  and  Caleb  Moudies  pasture.  April  20, 
1678.  Wit;  Tho:  Bradbury  and  Fhillip  Grele.  Ack. 
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by  Georg  [his  O  mark]  Goldwyer,  M*  Goldwyer  surrender¬ 
ing  her  right  of  Dowrie,  Aug.  16,  1678,  before  Richard 
Walderu,  commissioner. 

William  Sterling  of  Haverhill,  shipwright,  for  thirty- 
eight  pounds,  conveys  to  Symon  Lynde  of  Boston,  mer¬ 
chant,  my  quarter  part  of  ye  sawmill  at  Haverhill,  upon 
ye  sd  sawmill  river,  also  ye  dams,  ponds,  saws,  iron  worke 
utensils  thereunto  belonging  ;  also  one  full  quarter  part 
of  all  ye  grants  for  lands,  tymber,  meadowes,  privilidges, 
comonages,  beuefitts  or  conveniences  granted  for  ye  use  or 
benefitt  of  ye  aforsd  mill  or  proprietors  thereof  by  ye 
town  of  Haverhill  or  any  others.  Nov.  3,  1677.  Wit: 
Mary  [her  ma  mark]  Waller  and  Elizabeth  Lynde.  Ack. 
by  William  Stirling  and  Mary,  his  wife,  Aug.  7,  1678, 
before  Nath“  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Thomas  Webster  of  Hampton,  jdanter,  for  twelve 
pounds,  conveyed  to  William  Samborn,  sen.,  of  Hampton, 
one  halfe  of  ye  house  lott  in  Hampton,  formerly  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Cole,  late  of  Hampton,  deceased,  butting  upon  ye 
meeting  house  green,  land  of  Abraham  Drake,  and  land 
of  Mr.  Sam**  Dalton.  May  29,  1678.  Wit:  Tho:  Mars- 
ton  and  Abraham  Perkins.  Ack.  by  grantor.  May  29, 
1678,  and  by  Sarah,  his  wife,  who  resigned  her  right  of 
dower,  17.  4  mo.  1679,  before  Sam**  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Edward  Colcord  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  for  a  parcell  of 
white  oake  pipestaves  received  of  Tho :  Wiggin  and  Capt 
Barefoot,  conveyed  to  Robert  Evens  of  Quochecho  about 
fower  acres  of  fresh  meadow  in  Hampton,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  granted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Wakefield  and  sold  unto  mee, 
ye  sd  Colcord,  near  ye  beach.  Aug.  20,  1669.  Wit  : 
John  Smith.  Ack.  by  grantor,  20.  6  mo.  1669,  before 
Sam'*  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Isaac  Pirkins  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  for  natural  love 
and  affection  to  my  sone  Caleb  Pirkins,  and  also  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  part  and  proportion  of  my  estate,  con¬ 
veyed  to  sd  Caleb  Pirkins  fower  acres  of  upland  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  lying  most  convenient  about  his  house,  as  it  now 
standeth,  being  part  of  my  farme ;  also  six  acres  salt 
marsh  in  a  cove  near  to  Salisbury  Island.  Sept.  19, 1674. 
Wit:  Sam**  Dalton  and  Timothie  Dalton.  Ack.  by  grantor. 
Sept.  19,  1678,  before  Sam"  Dalton,  commissioner. 
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William  Bradbury  of  Salisbury,  for  seven  pounds,  five 
shillings,  conveyed  to  Benjamin  ffifeild  of  Hampton, 
weaver,  about  three  acres  of  salt  marsh,  with  ye  pond  and 
all,  in  Hampton,  which  was  taken  by  virtue  of  an  execu¬ 
tion  from  ^ward  Colcord,  sen.,  of  Hampton,  to  satisfy  a 
judgement  acknowledged  unto  mee,  ye  sd  Bradbury,  at 
Salisbury  Court,  April  9,  1678.  Sd  marsh  being  in  a 
place  commonly  called  ye  Spring,  near  ye  sea,  bounded 
with  ye  beach  river  and  marshes  of  sd  Colcord,  Abraham 
Perkins  and  John  Redman.  Sept.  17, 1678.  Wit:  Tho; 
Bradbury,  John  Stanian  and  Henry  True.  Act.  by  grantor, 
Oct.  8,  1678,  at  Hampton  Court,  before  Tho:  Brad¬ 
bury,  rec^. 

Robert  Swan  of  Haverhill,  for  eight  mares,  conveyed 
to  Thomas  Baker  of  Topsfeild,  fower  score  and  fowerteen 
acres  of  upland  in  Haverhill,  bounded  with  ye  Merimack 
jiver,  ye  land  of  John  Heath,  Haverhill  comon,  and  land 
of  Henry  Palmer.  Also  sixteen  acres  of  meadow,  part 
of  which  is  within  ye  bounds  of  ye  fore  mentioned  land ; 
also  two  acres  of  meadow  bounded  with  land  of  Obadia : 
Eyers,  Robert  Swan,  and  ye  comon.  July  1,  1664.  With 
Nathaniel  Smith  and  John  Gould.  Ack.  by  grantor, 
June  3,  1668,  before  Daniell  Denison. 

Joseph  Peasly  of  Haverhill,  and  Ruth,  his  wife,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Leiu*  George  Brown  of  same  place,  about  forty 
rods  of  meadow  at  east  meadow  in  Haverhill,  bounded,  for 
a  final  issue  of  all  differences  there  have  been  between  us 
about  meadows,  by  markt  trees,  a  cart  path  and  a  brooke, 
sd  land  lying  by  meadow  of  Lieut.  Brown  and  my  own. 
Aug.  22,  1678.  Wit:  Tho:  Duston  and  Benjamin  Sin¬ 
gletary.  Ack.  by  Joseph  [his  i  h  mark]  Peasly,  Sept.  23, 
78,  before  Nath“  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Receipt  signed  by  Henry  Roby,  dated  June  26,  1678, 
and  given  to  Caleb  Moudy,  for  full  satisfaction  for  a  fine 
that  Lenard  Hariman  was  to  pay  for  his  sone  being  fined 
at  Hampton  Court.  Wit:  Nathanel  Clarke  and  Joshua 
Brown. 

(To  be  continued') 
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